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O Thou who makest the stars, and turnest the 
shadow of death into the morning: On this day 
of days we meet to render Thee, our Lord and 
King, the tribute of our praise; for the new life 
of the springtime, for the everlasting hopes that 
rise within the human heart, and for the Gospel 4 
which hath brought life and immortality to light. 
Receive our thanksgiving, reveal Thy presence, 
and send into our hearts the Spirit of the risen 


Christ. Amen. 











A God Big Enough 


By J. B. Phillips 


WANT TO talk to you about some- 
thing rather personal and I hope 
you won't mind, It’s about what 
you think God's like. 

You see, parsons meet a good many 
people and hear a lot of confidences, 
and if my own experience is anything 
to go by I should say that quite a num- 
ber of people have got much too small 
an idea of God, Perhaps you yourself 
had a fairly clear idea of God when you 
were a child and went to Sunday school, 
but now that you’re grown up you feel 
that you've left all that behind. That idea 
of yours was all right for a child, but it 
doesn’t satisfy you, in fact it doesn't 
even interest you as a grown-up man or 
woman. I quite agree. But I wish I 
could make you see that what has hap- 
pened is not that you’ve outgrown Chris- 
tianity but simply that you’ve outgrown 
your childish ideas of it. Most people de- 
velop a great deal physically, mentally, 
and psychologically as they grow up. 
They learn their job and can cope with 
all kinds of difficult problems, but as 
far as religion is concerned a lot of them 
haven't grown up at all. They haven't 
given it anything like the thought and 
attention that they've given to their jobs, 
or even their football pools. So we can't 
be surprised to find that their ideas about 
God are too small and childish. Nat- 
urally you don’t want to love or worship 
or serve a God that you've outgrown! 


What bothers me is that you’re prob- 
ably thinking that we parsons and our 
fellow Christians are still trying to wor- 
ship and serve a childish God like that. 

We're not doing anything of the kind, 
really, but as long as you think that, I 
suppose you can’t help thinking of us 
—however nice you may be about it— 
as rather sentimental saps who don’t 
know the hard facts of everyday life. 
And, of course, you don’t see any reason 
why you should join with us in what 
we are trying to do, if that’s how you 
feel about it. 


Well, I don’t want to be rude, but I'd 
say to you—“It’s about time you began 
to get a few grown-up ideas about God.” 
We sometimes say to people, “Be your 
age!” or even more bluntly, “Wise up!” 
Well, you've got to do both these things, 
if you're to have a God big enough to 
command the loyalty of a grown-up 
person. 


Once in London during the war I 
asked a group of young people if they 
would answer a question quickly, with- 
out reflection, “O.K.,” they said. “The 
question,” I said, “is this: Do you think 
God understands radar?” They all said, 
“No,” and then, of course, roared with 
laughter as they realized how ridiculous 
the answer was! But the “snap answer” 
showed me what I suspected—that at the 
back of their minds there was an idea 
of God as an old gentleman who lived in 
the past and was rather bewildered by 
modern progress. 


I'm quite sure a lot of people today 
have got, in the back of their minds, 
maybe, some such ridiculous ideas of 
God. I suggest that we bring these ideas 
to the surface, and have a good critical 
look at them, and see if they are any- 
thing like “big” enough for the living 
God of today. Some of the ideas that 
people have are merely quaint and sim- 
ple, but some of them are tragic carica- 
tures. How can you love God if in your 
heart of hearts you think he’s a Spoilsport 
or a Tyrant or a Dreadful Judge or a sort 
of Superpoliceman? Yet I know that some 
good, well-meaning people are trying 
hard to love a God who is just com- 
pletely unlovable, and is supposed to 
do things that we should despise if a 
human being did them. 


Of course, there’s the other side. 
There are people who have taught their 
own. consciences never to come between 
them and what they want. There are 
people who are so out of touch with 
spiritual truth that God to them is no 
more than a vague benevolence with 
about as much moral authority as Father 
Christmas! These people, too, ought to 
begin to use their minds like grown-up 
people. Of course, you won’t have the 
slightest reverence for a God made in 
the image of Father Christmas, or any 
wish to love and serve him! 

Then there are the people who try 
to confine God within a sort of. box of 
their own making. They need to think 
very hard—that God is not Episcopalian 
or Baptist or Methodist—or English, or 
even the God of this world alone. Once 
you see the “bigness” of God and see 
the attempt to confine him to one par- 
ticular group of Christians or one par- 
ticular race, you don’t know whether 





to laugh or cry. You're probably 
to do both. 


Yes, even those of us who profess 
call ourselves Christians need to b 
of having a view of God that’s too sq 
We have to beware of confining God 
the pages of the Bible (though he 
tainly does speak there) or to the f 
walls of a church (though he certaj 
is present there). I sometimes think ¢ 
pictures in our prayer books, instead 
being reproductions of religious wor 
of art, should be, for instance, a pict 
of the Milky Way—to remind us of ¢ 
vastness of God’s creation; a picture, 
a bowl of flowers—to remind us of } 
love of beauty; even a picture of { 
structure of the human eye—to remin 
us of his meticulous accuracy as D 
signer. 

And so, if we're going to get to kno 
God, the first step for a great many of 
today is to clean up our ideas ak 
him. We must bring to the surface 
our minds all the false and inadequ 
ideas—and see how false and inadequ: 
they are. We must use our adult min 
or we shall go through life thinking th 
God is a childish fancy and no more. 

Having done this, I would sugge 
that we open every door of our mind 
and spirits to let in the bigness of God 
We need to associate with God all th 
is lovely and wonderful and mysteric 
and heart-warming. We can go on a 
on at this. We can never have too big 
idea of God. 


I've tried to show how important 
is to have a big enough idea of God 
But perhaps you feel like butting in 
this point and saying, “Yes, but the re 
truth is that God is too big, too impe 
sonal.” We can connect up with God i 
our minds all that we know of goodne: 
and truth and beauty and mystery and 
wonder, and still find him impersonal 
and unapproachable. What has hap 
pened then is that we are beginning 
to get a big idea of God but it is 
focused and vague—rather like looking 
at the moon through a telescope that! 
not properly focused. 

What we human beings really need 
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if we're ever to know God at all, is 


see him “focused” in a form that we c@ 
understand. He must “speak our la 
guage,” as it were, if we're ever to ha 
a hope of understanding the Charaete 
of Anyone so vast and so complex. 
This is exactly what he has done, 0 
did deliberately focus himself in a mt 
man being when he became a mani 
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ys Christ. “The word became flesh,” 
ote St. John long ago; which is another 
y of saying that God expressed him- 
in a human being. 

Itis, of course, a terrific thing to be- 
. | haven't much use for people 
yo say, “Oh, you mean the Incarna- 
»,” and let it go at that. It doesn’t 
om as if they'd really sat down and 
might what a staggering thing it is 
believe that God in all his greatness 
i wisdom and splendor should de- 
; worliberately stoop to become a human 
pictugmby. I confess it takes my breath away. 
; of th But once you do believe it, really be- 
ture qleve it, two rather wonderful things 
; of higappen. First, you know now by looking 
of tt Jesus Christ what the eternal God 
remingl really like. You can read in the Gos- 
dels and understand for yourself what 
is trying to do in this world, and what 
of people he wants us to become. 
mean begin to see the meaning be- 
ud the plain and obvious happenings 
everyday life. In fact, once you accept 
sus Christ as the true Character of 
x” expressed in human history, you 
nbegin to learn the real “facts of life.” 
The second wonderful thing that hap- 
3 when you take this step (and of 
ase this always makes the critics of 
stianity go purple in the face!) is 




















of Godygat you know that this is right. To quote 
all thai John again, “He that believeth that 
terioummsus is the Son of God hath the witness 
on ana himself.” In other words, once you 
big ageept this amazing Act of God as true, 


















methiffe in you “clicks over,” like the 
tht key turning in the lock. You just 
rtant iow that here is the Way In. This is 
f way that leads you to understand 

in algat life is all about, this is the way 
tleads you to become your real self, 
i this is the way that leads you to 
w the true and living God. 
I know that this certainty which 
istians claim to have makes our op- 
ents furiously angry, but I have seen 
many times in other people that, 
itt apart from my own experience, I 
it is a fact. 
This too is a fact: that I have never 
met anyone with a real certainty 
ut God who did not accept this 
using of God in the Man Jesus Christ. 
known, and do know, quite a lot 
lever people to whom Christianity is 
myth, But they don’t know God. On 
tther hand I know hundreds of peo- 
sracteg@ee Clever and stupid, rich and poor, old 
x iyoung, who have accepted the great 
gtand are sure of God. That to me is 

ence that can’t be disregarded. 

fit now I imagine some of you, 
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who've been listening very critically, 
saying: “Look here, you're contradicting 
yourself. First you say, ‘Away with all 
the little old-fashioned stuffy ideas of 
God. Fling the windows of mind and 
spirit wide!’ and then in the very next 
breath you say that ‘the only way to 
know that immensely complex Intelli- 
gence that we call God is through the 
Man Jesus Christ, who lived in Palestine 
1900 years ago!’” But that isn’t really a 
contradiction, you know, though it 
would be if the man Jesus had been 
merely a figure of history. But he isn’t. 
Christians are not worshiping and loving 
and serving someone who died a long 
time ago, but someone who is alive to- 
day. That’s the whole point, and the 
most important thing of all. Christ is 
alive and immensely active today. 

I would recommend you to read the 
New Testament with an adult, critical 
mind. (That’s something, by the way, 
that thousands of people today have 
never done.) You will find in the char- 
acter of Jesus nothing less than God, 
showing himself as a human being at a 
particular time and in a particular coun- 
try, and giving us authentic information 
about life, that we should be lost with- 
out. But—here’s the point I’m trying to 
stress—that Character once shown to us 
in history, is still alive today. Not only 
above us, infinitely above us in wisdom 
and love and understanding, but also 
with us in the here and now, in all the 
strains and stresses and problems of life 
on this planet in the present year. 

The “way in” for us human beings is 
through God-become-Man, Jesus Christ. 
Without him we either make ourselves 
silly little artificial gods which have no 
real effect on the way we live or else we 
feel stunned and awed and bewildered 
at the baffling mystery of that tremen- 
dous Power we call God, without know- 
ing what we mean by it. But with Christ 
we can begin to understand. With him 
we can begin to see what it’s all about. 
With him we can begin to cooperate. 
With him we can lose our loneliness and 
feel that this immense God is really and 
truly our Father. 

But what a God! To be willing to 
come down from the incredible heights 
of his wisdom and power and become 
one of us—just so that we might see what 
he is like and learn to know him! Once 
you see that, you feel that nothing is too 
much to do for him! 





One of nine broadcast talks in PLAIN CHRIS- 
TIANITY by J. B. Phillips. Copyright 1954 by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Used by 
permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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Three 
Words 


The following story is told by Nich- 
olas Goncharoff, a former Soviet Army 
tank officer who was captured by the 
Nazis during World War II and kept 
in a German prisoner-of-war camp until 
the Americans liberated him. Mr. Gon- 
charoff is at present living in the United 
States. 


NE Easter Sunday I was in one of 
the cities of Russia. All of the 
city’s churches had been closed—all 
except one. It was the only church for 
about 300,000 people of the Orthodox 
faith. This church was fast filled with 
worshipers; in fact, there were crowds 
of people outside trying to get in. 

The people inside were . warmly 
greeted by choir and clergy. Outside, 
however, the committee of this city’s 
Communist Party had organized a 
demonstration, Firecrackers were set 
off and a band played loudly in order 
to disturb the service in the church. 

The next day, the Party ordered the 
population to come to the city square, 
where special agitators spoke for four 
hours. The main purpose of the 
speeches was to prove that “religion 
is the opiate of the people.” 

At the end of the talks, the chair- 
man asked the crowd, “Are there any 
questions?” There was silence. 

Again the chairman spoke. “Do you 
have any comments?” he said. Again 
there was silence. After a long pause, 
a voice came from the multitude. It 
belonged to a small, thin man. “Yes, 
I would like to say three words.” 

The chairman motioned for the 
small man to come to the platform. 
“Three words won't hurt any,” said the 
leader, “so come up and say them.” 

The small man turned and faced 
the thousands of quiet people. He 
looked over the crowd for a moment 
and then said distinctly, through the 
loudspeaker, “Christ is risen.” As one, 
the thousands roared in response, “He 
is risen, indeed.” The people quickly 
emptied the square. 

The little man was quickly seized 
and spirited away. The meeting was 
abruptly dismissed. But the people 
had had their Easter. 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER, in observance of the 
Easter season, features an Easter 
Prayer from the Book of Common 
Worship, page 309. Set against the 
yastness and glory of the heavens, 
the prayer suggests the theme of the 
inside-cover editorial by British 
dergyman J. B. Phillips (from his 
book Plain Christianity). Even most 
Christians’ conceptions of God are 
too small and narrow, Mr. Phillips 
believes, for the Illimitable and Al- 
mighty. The greatness of God is 
such that it can be focused to the 
view of man only in the risen and 
ever-living Christ. 

Background photograph for the 
prayer is a picture of spiral nebula 
in Ursa Major. The photograph was 
taken at Mount Wilson and Palo- 
mar Observatories, California, 


Dorothy Rowland Martin, who 
wrote Our Baby’s Illness Tested 
Our Faith, is the wife of James P. 
Martin, pastor of Riverside Presby- 
terian Church in Minneapolis. She 
isa graduate of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, with a master’s 
degree in Church Social Work. 


On National Christian College 
Sunday, April 25, many churches 
will re-examine their relationship 
with the forty-four institutions of 
higher learning supported in part 
by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Our editorial comment on Christian 
colleges was written by Mr. Paul 
Gamble, director of alumni relations 
for Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania, a United 
Presbyterian-related school. 


The Lord’s Prayer was written 
by John Sutherland Bonnell, minis- 
ter of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Dr. Bonnell is 
known in many parts of the country 
as the regular speaker on radio's 
National Vespers (ABC) since 
1947. The article is one of seven 
chapters of Dr, Borinell’s new book, 
The Practice and Power of Prayer, 
published by the Westminster Press. 


THE NEXT ISSUE will bring . . . 
the story of a young minister’s suc- 
cess in restoring a rundown church 
in a rundown section of Cincin- 
Mati... 

. . an article that describes the 
Purposes and meaning of the As- 
Sembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, this sum- 
mer... 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





Miracle of the Resurrection 


uT now is Christ risen from the 
dead” (I Corinthians 15:20) is 
one of the most extraordinary claims ever 
made by sane men. Yet it is made by the 
writers of the Gospels and by Paul. Of 
all the miracles of Jesus’s life, there are 
only two recorded by all four Gospels, 
the feeding of the five thousand and the 
Resurrection of our Lord. The Bible 
mentions at least six other persons who 
were raised from the dead, but none of 
them has stirred up a ripple on the mind 
and heart of man. These other individ- 
uals, who came to life when everyone 
thought they were dead, are scarcely 
mentioned again, while the fact that 
Jesus overcame the grave is the keynote 
of the rest of the New. Testament, 

The prophet Elijah raised from the 
dead the son of the widow of Zarephath. 
Elisha performed a similar miracle upon 
the son of the woman of Shunem. Peter, 
through prayer, brought back to life 
Tabitha, or Dorcas, a woman full of good 
works and charitable gifts. There are 
three different occasions when Jesus 
raised people from the dead. The first 
occasion, related in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, is that of the raising of the daugh- 
ter of Jairus. Jesus took the twelve-year- 
old girl by the hand and said, “Maid, 
arise” (Luke 8:54). The Gospel of Luke 
mentions the resurrection of the son of 
the widow of Nain. To him Jesus said, 
“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise” 
(Luke 7:14). The Gospel of John gives 
the story of the raising of Lazarus, who 
had been laid away in a tomb. To him 
Jesus cried, “Lazarus, come forth” (John 
11:43). This resurrection was the occa- 
sion for the teaching of Jesus: “I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die” (John 
11:25-26). 

When John the Baptist from his prison 
sent messengers to ask if Jesus were the 
Messiah, our Lord said to them, among 
other things, “Go and show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see: 
...the dead are raised up” (Matthew 
11:4-5). But what matters most is not 
how many other people were raised 
from the dead, but that Jesus himself 
was raised from the dead. In fact the 
word resurrection is almost always used 
to mean the Resurrection. In the tri- 
umph of Jesus over the grave we find 
confirmation of some convictions about 
the future life. 

Future life is possible. There is a 
wonderful note of victory in what Jesus 
heard at the Transfiguration about death 
—not as a burden to be borne, but rather 


of “his decease which he should aceon, 
plish at Jerusalem” (Luke 9:31). Thy 
future life is a conviction of the hea 
which can be confirmed by outer fact: 
but which can never be proved as; 
mathematical formula. In the most x 
sured fact of the New Testament, th 
Resurrection of Christ, we find confirma. 
tion of the trust that future life is pos 
sible—and more. 

This future life is a different and; 
better kind of life. It is not just a cop 
tinuation of the present, for ever and 
ever amen. Few women would want tp 
go on doing household chores for eter. 
nity. Few men would want to go m 
selling soap for ever and ever. Much 
I like preaching, I am not sure that! 
would look forward to the strain of 
preaching to all eternity. Death is going 
to destroy the kind of life we now live 
Death must be taken in all seriousnes 
—no amount of embalming or floral trib- 
utes can hide the cold, stark fact. What 
comes is a different kind of life. Chris. 
tianity does not teach the eternity of this 
life; it teaches the reality of eternal life. 
What resurrection means is not a going- 
on of the kind of life we know. It means 
a brand new kind of life—eternal life, 

This eternal life, little as we know 
about it, will not be strange but will be 
like going home. At least it will be that 
way for those who know and love God, 
as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. Jesus 
spoke of it as “my Father’s house” (John 
14:2). When you know the father, a 
house can never be strange. Paul spoke 
of the future life as being “at home with 
the Lord” (II Corinthians 5:8, RSV). 
It’s what we don’t know that we fear. 
That is why it is so important to know 
God. When we know God we see death, 
not as an unwilling voyager through 
savage seas, but as a weary traveler who 
turns his face to his father’s home. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: I Corinthians 15:20-28. Christ risen 
from the dead. 
Second Day: Matthew 28:1-10. He is risen. 
Third Day: John 20:1-18, Resurrection day. 
Fourth Day: I Kings 17:17-24. The widow's soa 
raised. 
Fifth Day: II Kings 4:18-37, Elisha raises a boy. 
Sixth Day: Acts 9:36-42. Tabitha brought back to 
life. 
Seventh Day: Mark 5:21-43. Daughter of Jairus 
raised. = 
Eighth Day: Luke 7:11-17. “Young man, arse. 
Ninth Day: John 11:1-46. Lazarus brought from 
the tomb. Pa - 
Tenth Day: Matthew 11:1-6. The dead are raised 


up. ‘ 
Eleventh Day: Luke 9:28-36. His decease which 
he was to accomplish, ; 
Twelfth Day: I Corinthians 15:35-50. The impe™ 
ishable. 
Thirteenth Day: John 14:1-7. The Father's house. 
Fourteenth Day: II Corinthians 5:1-10. At home 
with the Lord. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By Paul Gamble 


ee ee ee ee 


The Church College Needs More than Lip Support 


HOULD church-related families send their sons 

and daughters to church-related colleges?” This 
question is particularly pertinent in view of the trend 
toward secularization of higher education and the 
financial difficulties which threaten the existence of 
many of these Christian colleges. 

Church-related colleges have played an important 
part in the development of our country, All of our 
early colleges were founded by religious denomina- 
tions to educate Christian leadership. In 1860 there 
were still ten times as many church-related colleges 
as there were tax-supported institutions. At the turn 
of the century the ratio was five to one. Today not 
even half of our colleges are church-related. 

The United States Office of Education report for 
1952-53 lists a total of 1,889 institutions of higher 
education, 733 of which are church-related; 482 of 
these are Protestant, 246 are Roman Catholic, and 
five are Jewish. It is significant to note that there are 
387 more Roman Catholic colleges than in 1941 while 
there are eight fewer Protestant colleges. The Roman 
Catholics’ example should make Protestants stop and 
think, Another very significant factor is that in many 
of the 482 so-called Protestant colleges, the ties be- 
tween colleges and church are growing more tenuous 
year by year and in some cases have practically 
reached the vanishing point. vs 

It is not-our intention to deplore the rise of tax- 
supported colleges and universities, for they have 
increased educational opportunities. And there is a 
need in a national life as complex as ours for state 
universities offering many kinds of specialized train- 
ing. However, we should recognize the danger in- 
volved in the church turning over to the government 
all responsibility for higher education. 


Luther W. Youngdahl, former governor of Min- 
nesota, wrote: “What we need today is not only in- 
tellectual literacy, but social, civil, moral, spiritual 
literacy as well. Too much of our higher education in 
these past years has been concerned with training 
competent technicians, in supplying facts and more 
facts. It has worshiped the false god of success, It has 
handed its graduates a diploma and sent them out to 
pursue selfish goals in a mean and petty scramble 
for individual gain and advantage. . . . It has failed 
to instill any social consciousness or any appreciation 
of the responsibilities of leadership. This education 
which makes people smart and clever in acquiring 
money, place, and power, but fails to touch their 
moral lives, may be worse than no education at all.” 

Financial problems are playing an important part 
in the trend toward secularization of higher education. 
Church-related colleges, caught between rising oper- 
ating costs and shrinking income from endowment, 
are for the most part operating in the red. They can- 
not increase tuition materially without pricing their 
product beyond the reach of their market. Tax-sup- 
ported institutions are already offering a similar 
product at a much lower figure. Generally speaking, 
the colleges receive very little financial support from 
the churches that fostered them. The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is among those that give the least 
financial assistance to their colleges. Many of the 
colleges are turning to their founding churches and 
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saying, in effect, “If we are to survive as church- 
related colleges we are going to need increasing sup- 
port from the church.” 

Much has been written and said recently about the 
plight of the church colleges, but there is one all- 
important factor that has not received proper em- 
phasis. There is a simple economic rule that an avail- 
able product will not disappear from the market if 
there is sufficient demand for it. The rule applies to 
Christian higher education, and it is at this point that 
church families become a determining factor in the 
survival of the church colleges. ‘ 


These families cannot provide any immediate 
financial aid to the church colleges by enrolling their 
sons and daughters, for the tuition they pay will not 
cover the cost to the colleges of educating their chil- 
dren. But in the long run, the fate of the church col- 
lege is going to be determined by the church family. 
If Christian parents really want their sons and daugh- 
ters to receive a good education in a Christian en- 
vironment, then ways will be found of keeping the 
church colleges going. If, on the other hand, church 
families prefer to send their children to secular insti- 
tutions, then the church colleges will eventually dis- 
appear from the American scene. 

Available evidence seems to indicate a preference 
for the secular institutions. A recent survey of the 
225,000 Presbyterian U.S.A. young people attending 
college showed that only about 25,000 were enrolled 
in church colleges of any denomination and less than 
10,000 were in colleges of their own denomination. 
This despite the fact that there are forty-three Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. colleges located in twenty-six differ- 
ent states. These include thirty-six coeducational in- 
stitutions, three women’s and two men’s colleges, and 
two junior colleges. Practically all of them are ac- 
credited, and many of them are excellent schools. 


Why are the church families by-passing the church 
colleges? Is it because the colleges are not really offer- 
ing what they want? Is it because they are not prop- 
erly informed as to what the colleges are offering? Is 
it because they are not seriously weighing the ad- 
vantages offered by the Christian colleges? 

Parents cannot be expected to send their sons and 
daughters to church-related colleges unless these 
schools really do have something to offer. The church 
colleges naturally vary in excellence, and a weighing 
in the balance would find some of them wanting. In 
a few cases the religious program is strong, but the 
college is weak academically. In more cases the weak- 
ness lies in the religious program. Some of the church 
colleges have lost most of their Christian emphasis 
and patterned their programs after those of the state 
schools. As a result they have nothing to sell except 
the same product that is being offered at a lower 
figure by the state institutions. 


A high percentage of the church-related colleges, 
however, merit a good rating both academically and 
spiritually, Christian parents who really want the 
best for their children should make a conscientious 
effort to find a church college that offers what they 


want. 


The Lord’s 
Prayer 


A chapter from The Practice and Power of Prayer, 
published by the Westminster Press, March, 1954. 


NE DAY, some years since, 
Pachmann, the Russian pi- 
anist, gave a recital in 
Albert Hall. He was in his 

eightieth year. Ten thou- 

sand persons, overflowing the vast audi- 
torium, listened in breathless silence to 
his exquisite interpretation of Chopin. 

Afterward in her home, our hostess 
asked her daughter, who was an ac- 
complished musician, to play something 
for us. Still under the spell of the mas- 
ter, she replied: “Who could play after 
Pachmann?” 

That's exactly the way the disciples 
felt about prayer after they had come 
upon Jesus in the midst of his devotions. 
It was his custom to rise a great while 
before day and betake himself to some 
mountain solitude where he would talk 
with his Heavenly Father. Whenever 
his followers missed him in the morn- 
ing, they knew that he was off to some 
upland oratory communing with God. 

One day they sought him in a nearby 
mountain retreat. Climbing a narrow, 
winding pathway at daybreak, they met 
a shepherd. “Have you seen anyone 
abroad on the mountain this morning?” 
they asked. And the guardian of the 
flock replied: “Aye, while the night was 
yet on the mountain, one passed in the 
darkness. He went up yonder.” 

Pressing on, in the shelter of a huge 
rock they found the Master, still kneel- 
ing in prayer. The dew was wet on his 
garments and on his hair, but his face 
was transfigured with the glory of heav- 
en. In rapt silence the disciples listened 
to his converse with his Heavenly Fa- 
ther as he spoke words such as never 
man spoke. When he ceased, one of 
them—I think it must have been Peter 
—said, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 

Of course they were all praying men, 
but having seen and heard Jesus at 
prayer, they felt they were less than 
novices. 

In response to their request, Jesus 


By John Sutherland Bonnell 


took them aside and taught them the 
greatest prayer ever given to man. hp 


the Early Church it was called simply} 
and was repeated threeMMi 


“the prayer,” 
times daily. It is brief—in its shortest 
form consisting of only fifty-eight words 


recalling the Lord’s warning against the 


long prayers of the Pharisees. It is simple 


so that a child’s mind can understand®> 


it, and at the same time it is profound- 3" 


as high as heaven and as unfathomable 
as the mind of God. It is universal. kt 
knows no limitation of race or rank, caste 
or color. It is a pattern to be followed: 
—“After this manner therefore pray ye.” 
It is also a form to be used:—“When ye 
pray, say, Our Father.” It is a summary. 
As the law of love is a summary of all 
laws, so this prayer covers all earthly 
and spiritual needs and all heavenly 
aspirations. It contains six petitions. 
Some have said it contains seven, but 
the seventh, “Deliver us from evil,” is 
but the positive form of the sixth peti- 
tion—“Lead us not into temptation.” 

Now these six petitions are equally 
divided between the things of God and 
the needs of man, I particularly ask 
you to notice the order in which these 
interests are presented in this model 
prayer. 

First, the things of God: the first half 
of the prayer concerns God's glory, God's 
Kingdom, and God's will. In a secondary 
position are the needs of man—bread, 
forgiveness, and deliverance from temp- 
tation. You will not fail to note that of 
these six petitions only one is concemed 
with provisions for our physical needs. 
The other five deal with the things of 
God and the needs of the soul of man. 
This is in accord with Jesus's teaching, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousnéss; and all these things 
[food, drink, clothing] shall be added 
unto you.” 

There is an additional saying attrib 
uted to Jesus by Origen, a Christian 
scholar of the early centuries: “Ask the 
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) man, Infpeat things and the little things shall 
ed simplyfpe added unto you; ask the heavenly 
ted threeffhings and the earthly things shall be 
s shortegipdded unto you.” 

sht words § You see now how far from the mark 
gainst thegeost of us are in our praying.. We re- 
is simple pense the divine order, We put our needs, 
nderstand gpur desires, our wishes first, and God’s 
rofound- ary, God’s Kingdom, and God's will 





thomable §. If the importance of giving priority 








iversal, ig the things of God is impressed upon 
ank. caste (our minds and hearts in this study, it 
followed: @¥ill not have been made in vain. 

pray ye.” 
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ow LET us look at the six 
petitions. 

First: Our Father which 
art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. At the very 

mening of the prayer, we bring in all 
ur fellow men—our Father. We shall not 
& for ourselves any boon that we 
would deny to any one of God’s children. 
How it comforts us to know that our 
Father is Lord of the universe. Dr. J. D. 
jones, of Bournemouth, tells of a young 
hdwho remained quite unperturbed on 
i tansatlantic liner in the midst of a 
ferce storm. A passenger, noting that the 
by watched with interest the great 
wlers approaching the tossing ship, 
aid: “Son, aren’t you afraid?” The boy 
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ulher is captain.” 

Our Father which art in heaven. Amid 
il the storms and upheavals of our 
tathly life we are unafraid when we 
tmember the sovereign power of our 
Father. 

Hallowed be thy name. Let thy name 
bereverenced. Walk the streets of New 
Yk or any other great city and enter 
is stores and offices and factories and 
ju will blush to hear how often God’s 
lily name is blasphemed by both men 
aad women. 

When Gypsy Smith, the noted evan- 
list, was on his last visit to New York, 
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the disciples asked, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
wus responded with the prayer that ever since has been 


y model for Christian communication with God 





miled and said, “No, sir. You see, my , 





he told me of a happening as he passed 
through one of our great department 
stores. He heard a lovely-looking sales- 
girl blaspheme the name of God. In his 
frank, kindly way the Gypsy turned to 
her and said, “My dear, those pretty 
lips of yours were not made to take that 
holy name in vain.” 

Thy kingdom come is the second 
petition. End the rule of man and let 
the rule of God begin. The rule of man, 
with his selfishness and greed, his hates 
and fears, has brought only sorrow and 
suffering, turmoil and tears, to our strick- 
en earth. 


Our life is like a narrow raft 

Afloat upon a hungry sea; 
Whereon is but a little space, 
And each man eager for a place 

Doth thrust his brother in the sea; 
And so the sea is salt with tears, 
And so our life is worn with fears. 


O God, let thy Kingdom come and thy 
rule begin. 

The third petition is Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. What a cor- 
rective to our selfish ways of praying 
is this third petition in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Before we have ever begun to mention 
our human needs, we are bidden,to pray 
—not that we succeed in persuading God 
to change his divine purposes, but rather 
that our lives may be brought into har- 
mony with his holy will. 

I am reminded of the time when Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, on a journey of mercy 
in the Labrador, was swept out to sea 
while crossing the ice of a Labrador bay. 
On the ice pan with him were his dogs. 
The swift current carried them out into 
the vast and wandering Atlantic. Hav- 
ing survived a bitter night and seeing, 
dimly, through snow-blinded eyes, the 
cliffs of the Labrador steadily receding, 
Grenfell became calmly reconciled to 
death. At this grim moment, he said, 
not a trace of fear was in his heart, but 








the stanza of a hymn repeated itself con- 
stantly in his mind: 

My God, my Father, while I stray 

Far from my home, on life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 

“Thy will be done!” 

So Jesus instructs us to pray, Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Only 
when we have prayed for God's glory, 
God's Kingdom, and God's will, are we 
to turn to our human needs. 

And that brings us to the fourth peti- 
tion: Give US this day OUR daily bread. 
Not for selfish interests do we petition. 
With our own needs in this petition we 
remember all God's children everywhere. 

How glibly and thoughtlessly we utter 
these words. I frankly confess to you 
that I never understood their meaning 
myself until one day in midwinter, dur- 
ing the economic depression of 1929, I 
attended a service in a city mission. 
About a hundred children were there. 
My attention was attracted to a little lad 
six or seven years old. When the leader 
said: “Now, children, let us repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer,” this little boy had to 
roll up the sleeves of his coat in order to 
clasp his hands together as their leader 
instructed them to do. You see, it was a 
pass-me-down coat that his brother, 
three or four years older, had worn. His 
shoes were also far too big for him, and 
his toes protruded through the broken 
leather. I watched him as he recited the 
Lord's Prayer, noting his wan face and 
his little undernourished body. When he 
came to these words, Give us this day 
our daily bread, there was a lump in my 
throat, and in one flash of illumination 
I knew why Jesus gave us that prayer. 
When we think of the empty rice bowls 
in Korea and India and, yes, in Com- 
munist China, we all know what he 
meant. 

A professor of philosophy in one of 
our Eastern colleges says that man will 
no longer need this prayer when he is 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WILL INDIA GO COMMUNIST 


Part II: 


In _ religion-conscious India, 


Communists try to disguise thei 


atheistic philosophy, even deceive some Christians. But enlighten. 


ment is spreading, and democracy stands a better than even chance, 


By James P. Alter 


Communist Propaganda 
and Religion 

The Communists know that one of the 
most damaging charges against them in 
the eyes of Indians is their atheism and 
record of religious persecution in Russia. 
For this reason they have played down 
their antireligious propaganda, and claim 
that they have no objection to any re- 
ligion so long as it does not support re- 


PEOPLE WILL DECIDE 


actionary social practices. Standard 
Communist materials, such as the com- 
pilation of Lenin’s works on religion, 
have apparently been withdrawn from 
public sale, though they were available 
four to five years ago. They have been 
replaced by books such as Christ in Mos- 
cow, Freedom of Religion in the U.S.S.R. 
and the works of Hewlett Johnson. 
Christ in Moscow, written by a Hindu, 


Mr. Alter is a Presbyterian missionay 
who was born and reared in India. K 
has been studying the workings of Con. 
munism in India since 1947. 

—THE EDITOR 


quotes passages on social justice from 
Isaiah, Amos, and the New Testament ff, 
draws parallels between the suffering 
of early Christians and those of the 
Communists, and closes with the state. 
ment that if Christ were alive today he 
would be a Communist. 

Communist literature is available 
everywhere and at a price to suit al 
pockets. It includes short stories, dramas, 





In India and Pakistan, also, Christians like these are in volved in the ideological struggle against Communism. 


Ruplal, a cook in Allahabad, taught to 
read by Christian employer, 
simplified Bible for new literates. 
Communists are ahead of Christians in 
literature. 


studies 


providing easy - to - read 
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Chaplain Din Dyal of Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute is of low - caste 
background, married a Christian girl 
of Brahman family. Only in Christian 
could such 


circles a marriage occur. 


Pakistani Christian Joseph Hakam Khan, 
Head Constable of Railway Police, a 
tends church unfailingly, is training 
two sons and two daughters to carry 
Christian faith in a Mohammedan land. 
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jd songs as well as books and pam- 
5 on Marxism and the Communist 
_ All of these are designed to 
ighten the feeling of class conflict and 
break down traditional loyalties to the 
wte, the family, and religious institu- 
ions, Large quantities of attractive and 
yxpensive books and periodicals are 
so imported from Russia and China. 


5 Te 


> their 
lighten hen Christians Are Communists 
. Altfowgh very few of India’s nine 
nillion Christians have joined the Com- 
munist Party, it is true that they have 
ntributed some of its ablest leader- 
hip, especially in Travancore, where 
e proportion of Christians is the high- 
in India. It may be significant that 
most of the Christians who join the 
Party are from the Roman Catholic 
hurch, In many cases they sever all 
hurch connections, but frequently they 
remain as nominal members, This situa- 
ion has given rise to some curious 
bnomalies. Two years ago a leading 
‘mmunist (a member of the Mar 
oma Syrian Church) married a Ro- 
man Catholic Communist. Their mar- 
age was performed by a priest in a 
Roman Catholic church, after the couple 
jad promised to have their children bap- 
tied and raised as Roman Catholics. 
Prior to the general elections of 1952, 
wme Roman Catholic bishops threat- 
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ened to excommunicate those who sup- 
ported the United Front candidates. Yet 
very few if any have been excommuni- 
cated, although thousands of Roman 
Catholics are members of Communist 
unions and strong supporters of the 
Party. 

An Indian pastor and I spent two 
hours one afternoon talking with a lay- 
man of the Church of South India who 
for several years has been a Commanist 
sympathizer. A friend of his had sug 
gested that we ask him how he was able 
to maintain his position both as a Com- 
munist and as a Christian. We found 
him a bit wary at first, especially about 
talking to an American. “What are you 
Americans doing in Asia—experimenting 
with bacteria on us blacks?” but after 
some preliminary sparring, he was will- 
ing to discuss his views. “I am a Com- 
munist,” he said, “because India needs 
radical economic changes, and the Com- 
munist Party is the only group which 
can bring them about.” When we asked 
about the relation of this to Christianity, 
his answer was that religion and politics 
are two separate spheres of life—a good 
illustration, by the way, of how this 
false view of religion (so commonly ac- 
cepted in the West) can permit a man 
to become a Communist in good con- 
science. I pointed out that Communism 
is more than simply a political move- 


ment, for it demands the complete loy- 
alty of its adherents. He admitted that 
this was true, but said that in warfare 
one must obey the commander. We in- 
sisted that a Christian cannot give his 
complete loyalty to anything or anyone 
other than Christ, but I am not sure that 
our statement made much impression on 
him. 

In Hyderabad State I had a long con- 
versation with an Indian Communist 
leader, a former university professor. 
Although I came as a Christian and an 
American, he was most cordial and for 
an hour and a half discussed Communist 
policy. With regard to religion he said, 
“The Party's aim is food, shelter, and 
clothing for all—and we don’t worry 
about a man’s religion, except where re- 
ligion is used to support reactionary 
social practices.” He told me that he had 
a high respect for Christians because 
they served the poor. “Communists and 
missionaries are doing much the same 
work,” he said. “You and I can travel a 
long way together—and leave the prob- 
lems of philosophy until later.” I ques- 
tioned this, saying that I did not see how 
a Christian could be a Communist, be- 
cause the Communist owes his complete 
loyalty to the Party. To which he re- 
plied, “My loyalty is to the people, not 
to the Party.” 

“But the Party is the vanguard of the 
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Stenographer Joyce Singh, 23, works 
at United Christian Hospital, Lahore. 
Miss Singh is one of ten children in a 
family that has been part of Lahore’s 
Christian community for 3 generations. 
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Criminal Court Judge A. P. 
member of Pakistan’s Naulakha Church. 
A prominent citizen whose Christian 


allegiance is widely known, he is 
noted for incorruptibility on the bench. 
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proletariat,” I quoted, “and it alone 
knows what is right.” He smiled but did 
not challenge the point. I left wonder- 
ing whether the friendly and tolerant 
Communist was not perhaps the most 
unscrupulous of all. 


Party Strategy 

The present policy of the C.P.I. is the 
old united-front technique designed to 
bring as many groups as possible under 
Communist leadership. The common 
enemy is the West, especially America, 
and the common ideal is New China, 
Indian Communists are using every de- 
vice at their command to prove that 
India’s problems would be solved if it 
followed China’s example. 

This policy was adopted in 1950 after 
the C.P.I. had been rebuked by the 
Cominform for its failures. “The task 
of the Indian Communists,” said an 
editorial in For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People’s Democracy (the official Com- 
inform journal), “drawing on the ex- 
perience of the national liberation move- 
ment in China and other countries is, 
naturally, to strengthen the alliance of 
the working class with all peasantry, to 
fight for the introduction of urgently 
needed agrarian reforms and—on the 
basis of a common struggle for freedom 
and national independence of their coun- 
try, against the Anglo-American im- 
perialists oppressing it and all classes, 
parties, groups, and organizations will- 
ing to defend the national independence 
and freedom of India.” 





In supporting this policy, the C.P.I. 
makes at least four major claims regard- 
ing Communism: 

Communism is true nationalism, The 
Party is now making an all-out bid to 
pose as the true champion of Indian free- 
dom against the subtle pressures of 
Western imperialism. (It has capitalized 
on Indian suspicions of American aid to 
Pakistan and on alleged American inter- 
ference in Kashmir.) Communists are 
handicapped in this appeal because of 
their previous anti-nationalistic record. 
Now they are trying to recover lost 
ground by discrediting the Congress 
and claiming that under its administra- 
tion India is still subservient to the West. 

Communism is Gandhism in practice. 
This one of the most subtle and power- 
ful of the Communist claims. It appeals 
to the frustrated idealism of many who 
believed that independence would be 
accompanied by an immediate improve- 
ment in India’s social and economic con- 
ditions. Disillusioned by the Congress, 
they look inquiringly and hopefully to 
Communism as the means to put 
Gandhi's teachings into practice. 

Communism grants complete religious 
freedom. In a land where most people 
take religion seriously, this is a very 
important claim, 

Communism champions the cause of 
any oppressed group. The Communists 
have sought to win the support of many 
disgruntled and restless groups in the 
country. In Bengal and in the Punjab 
they have loudly championed the rights 





Daughters of C. M. Chatterji, Christian principal of Canon Hall University 
College of Allahabad, study traditional Indian music and dancing. Dr. Chatterji 
believes that Christians ought to foster and preserve India’s ancient cultures. 
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of refugees from Pakistan—convenie 
side-stepping the fact that in 19464 
vigorously supported the Mg 
League in its demand for a sepa, 
state. In South India they have expk 
the anti-Hindi agitation and led ¢ 
dangerously divisive movement for 
guistic provinces. 

In a press interview in January off} 
year the general secretary of the CP 
Ajoy Ghosh, summarized his party'sij 
tude to the Nehru government as one 
“limited support in certain spheres” 
of “uncompromising opposition on 
damental principles.” The C.P.I 
ported the government's oppositiog 
the use of the atom bomb and its 4 
to secure a meeting of the big powey 
but on the whole it regarded the goy 
ment’s foreign policy as inconsistent 
unsatisfactory. A change in the ge 
ment would come about only as are 
of a “mass struggle” of which their 
liamentary activities were only a mip 
aspect. Asked if the Party believed 
violence to overthrow the governmel 
he said: “We are wedded neitherw 
violence nor to nonviolence.” & 

Many Indians, some of them in 
places in the government, have no 
sions about Communist aims. The 
prominent of these is Mr. C. R 
palacharia, chief minister of Mat 
State, who has repeatedly called 
Communist Party “India’s Enemy 
ber One.” Several of the leading 
lish-language dailies — The Times 
India, The Hindu, and The Statesman 
— carry a good deal of information abst 
Communism in articles and editorials 
Some of the ablest and most forceful 
critiques of Indian Communism come 
from the other left-wing parties, notably 
the Socialists. 


































Conclusions 
In my opinion, two major observa 
tions about Communism in India emerge 
clearly. (1) Indian Communism is 
strong, but it would be a dangerous mis- 
take to overestimate its power. Demo- 
cratic alternatives still command far 
greater popular support. If the Congress 
administration can check corruption, | ff 
and if it can prove its ability to tackle 
some of the major economic problems, 
India has a more than even chance of 
avoiding totalitarianism. (2) Commv- 
nism is one symptom of a deep spiritual 
problem. Many people, especially the 
uprooted intellectuals, are hungry noty 
only for bread but even more for truth, 
justice, and genuine community. It is 
here that the Indian Christian churches, 
with the cooperation of Christians from 
the West, havea great responsibility 
opportunity. By word and even more by 
deed they can, in dependence up 
Christ, present a message about human 
life and destiny which will satisfy the 
minds, appeal to the hearts, and fire the 
wills of sensitive Indians. 
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- forceful § from his sturdy appearance in this recent photograph, it’s hard to believe that 

sm come § just a lithe over a year ago Billy Martin, now two and a half, was fighting a life- 

;, notably § ordeath bout with cancer. The youngster is the son of the author and her husband, 
Rey. James B. Martin, pastor of Riverside Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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~~ Her small son stricken with cancer, the author ‘asked 
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roblems, | Ker minister husband: ‘‘How can I go to church and face 
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suum: 4 u those people with tears streaming down my face: 
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oy the By Dorothy Rowland Martin 

sry noth May Tyee ens 

a truth, When I became a minister's wife, I when I took our baby to the pediatrician 

ry. It is “oame acutely aware of how much suf- for a routine one-year-old checkup. 

is fing, sorrow, and tragedy there was After Billy's weight and height were 

hurches, § eo > filly : trie. . : 

os an nother people’s lives. Since my husband _ checked, I noticed the doctor looking 

roth a id I believed fervently in the power intently at the child’s stomach, and 

nore by FPrayer, we attempted to help others asked, “Do you think he is getting too 

. upon byshowing how God could work in these fat?” For several weeks we had noticed 

ge tuations. But grief had not yet knocked _ that none of his overalls would stay but- 

ef the tour own door, and we were yet to toned at the waist. The doctor began 

rs Ff “perience for ourselves God’s ever- pressing down on different areas of 

re Wondrous healing power. Billy’s abdomen; and after a few minutes 

Our story began in November, 1952, of silence he turned and said, “Some- 
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thing is in there that should not be there, 
It seems to be a growth near his liver. 
It could be a cyst or tumor.” 

Immediately Billy and I were sent 
upstairs to the X-ray department of the 
clinic, As I sat waiting for our turn, I said 
over and over again in my mind, “A cyst 
or tumor—how could my perfectly nor- 
mal baby have such a thing?” However, 
I reassured myself that a cyst was some- 
thing very minor. And then suddenly the 
thought came to me, “A tumor could be 
malignant—could this be cancer?” I tried 
hard to discard this horrible thought, 
but after the X rays were made, I 
stopped back to ask the pediatrician 
about it. He looked at me quite gravely 
and answered, “Yes, if it’s a tumor, it 
could be malignant, but it could also be 
benign. We can tell nothing until we see 
the X-ray results.” 

Much later than usual I stopped at the 
church to pick up my husband, Jim, for 
lunch. He could scarcely believe what 
I had to tell him, for Billy had been so 
happy and healthy the past months. 
Lunchtime that day was unusually silent, 
and I could see the concern on Jim’s 
face. “Don’t worry,” I reassured him. 
“It’s probably just a little cyst, and there’s 
no use feeling bad until we find out.” 

The next day the doctor phoned to 
say that the X rays had revealed a 
growth around the kidney area and that 
Billy would have to go to the hospital. 
That evening, with lumps in our throats, 
we said good-by in the hospital to our 
only child. Sadness stayed with us when 
we arrived home to see his Raggedy 
Andy and other toys scattered around 
the house, and to know that Billy was, 
for the first time since: he was born, not 
with us that night. But we went to bed 
with the positive hope and prayer that 
he would have a nonmalignant growth. 

We were informed the following 
afternoon that all operating arrange- 
ments had been made with the surgeon. 
He was a man who specialized in chil- 
dren’s surgery and since has been chosen 
“One of the Outstanding Young Men of 
Minneapolis.” The operation was sched- 
uled for the next day, November 8, 1952 
—Billy’s first birthday. It is hard to de- 
scribe our feelings at that time. By that 
night I should have had myself all cried 
out, but the tears were still anxious to 
come. It was the terrific uncertainty 
ahead that tore into our hearts. The day 
had seemed endless, for suddenly a 
mother who had constantly had a year- 
old crawler under foot discovered some 
unusually empty hours, 

Late that evening our doctor phoned 
us with the news that a slight cold 
which had lingered with Billy for some 
time had now developed into a rather 
severe respiratory infection. His fever 
would have to be down before’ they 
could think of going ahead with the 
surgery, We knew that the tumor was 
rapidly growing and that an immediate 
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OUR BABY’S ILLNESS 


operation was most imperative. Our 
hearts were heavy and our prayers were 
constant. 

Although I usually sleep soundly, that 
night I awakened and began to think 
of this sudden crisis in my life. Surely 
God would not want to take our innocent 
baby, but yet he in his infinite wisdom 
had taken others to his Kingdom. Where 
was my faith? Thoughts raced through 
my mind, and sleep was soon out of the 
question. Finally I crept out of bed, took 
my Bible, and frantically began to search 
through it for the answer. I found the 
Psalms te be of special comfort in those 
dark hours. 


We learned the next morning that the 
surgery had to be postponed, since 
Billy's temperature was still too high. 
His breathing was quite difficult, and we 
were told that he was a very sick baby. 
The doctors did not want to use peni- 
cillin, as that would be needed during 
the operation to combat the possibility 
of other infections, Jim and I went to the 
hospital that afternoon and looked in 
at Billy through the Venetian-blind win- 
dows in the pediatric department. He 
was such a pit'ful sight as he lay there, 
trying hard to breathe and having no 
expression on his little face. 

The foliowing day was Sunday, and 
I said to my husband, “How can I go 
to church and face all those people 
with tears streaming down my face?” 
His reply was, “How can you not go 
and face them? After all, if we as a 
Christian minister and wife have no 
faith in Christ at a time like this, how 
can we expect our people to?” And so 
my husband preached, and I managed 
to keep from shedding a tear. Our friends 
were all so kind and told us how they 
were praying for our baby and telling 
their friends also to pray. I remember 
explaining how we were praying for a 
miracle—a miracle that it would not be 
cancer. For the more we had talked with 
medical authorities, the more we learned 
that the growth, in its particular loca- 
tion, was usually found to be malignant. 


During this hectic waiting period 
when food and sleep meant almost noth- 
ing at all, I spent much time reading, 
grasping any words I could find on can- 
cer and healing. The Bible made me 
realize how much trust people had put 
in God through the ages; Norman Vin- 
cent Peale’s book The Power of Positive 
Thinking helped to cancel out my nega- 
tive fears; and Agnes Sanford’s book 
The Healing Light, with its stories of 
miraculous healings through faith in 
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Christ, helped me to see that “with God 
all things are possible.” 

Since our families both lived out of 
town, we were keeping in close tele- 
phone contact with them. My parents 
were vacationing in Florida, but soon cut 
this short when they received our long- 
distance calls telling of Billy’s condition. 
We talked to Jim’s family in Illinois, and 
since his father, also a Presbyterian min- 
ister, was leaving for Detroit to speak 
at a preaching mission, we urged him to 
go there by way of Minneapolis. 

When he arrived, Billy was still criti- 
cally ill. Although we as parents were 
not permitted in our child’s room, 
his grandfather as a minister went in and 
prayed for him, laying his hands on him 
as Jesus had done to people during his 
ministry. Jim’s father is a strong believer 
in prayer, and he told us we should 
thank God in advance for healing Billy. 
His presence in our home that day bol- 
stered our morale, By that time we had 
accepted the situation; the initial shock 
was gone, and we knew that our baby 
was safe in God’s hands, whatever his 
plan might be. 

After my husband and I had prepared 
ourselves emotionally a second time, the 
scheduled operation had to be post- 
poned again. The next few days Billy’s 
condition seemed to fluctuate, By this 
time he had been hospitalized a week, 
and since the tumor was growing, the 
doctors finally could postpone surgery 
no longer. A minister friend went to the 
hospital with us; we shall never forget 
his kindness as we joined the ranks of 
the many who each day sit in hospital 
waiting rooms during operations—watch- 
ing clocks slowly tick each passing mo- 
ment, and wondering what the outcome 
will be. 


After two hours the surgeon came in 
and said, “Well, God has certainly an- 
swered your prayers.” The tumor, he 
explained, was encased in a capsulelike 
material; since it came °¥ in one piece, 
it lessened the likelihood’ of any further 
spread. We thanked God immediately 
for this, for we knew that he was work- 
ing along with the surgeon. 

The following morning found us busy 
moving into a manse which the church 
had recently purchased. The date had 
been set in advance, and the confusion 
of moving seemed only to add to our 
problems. However, it actually had a 
most helpful effect on us, for it kept us 
occupied and left little time for useless 
worrying. 

Within a few days we heard those in- 
evitable words, “The growth is definitely 
malignant.” It was a neuroblastoma, 
weighing two pounds and attached to 
Billy’s adrenal gland. This gland, along 
with the tumor and right kidney, were 
all removed. As often happens follow- 
ing a serious operation, Billy was ex- 
tremely weak and ill for many days. He 


- sit up for part of each day. But I 





was given a series of deep X-ray & 
ments (which kept his stomach up 
and because of this and the respira 
infection prior to the operation, he 
almost nothing but skin and bones, 

Our daily visits and phone callg: 
the hospital kept us hoping that eal 
day would give him additional strenghil 
The weeks passed, and he was able 














never forget what a pathetic sight ly 
was as the nurse wheeled his tiny, gy 
teen-pound frame around in a large ho. 
pital wheel chair. 

Billy's return home a month late 
brought both joy and more worry, He 
had been home only a few days whe 
it became apparent that he had intestinal 
flu. For a number of weeks this was 
quite a concern to us, but gradually he 
got over it. For the next few months he 
seemed to hold his own, although he 
continually ran a temperature aboye 
normal. 

Billy was isolated from all people up. 
til about May—a period of almost six 
months. Except for visits to the doctor, 
he was not out of the house during this 
time, for the pediatrician felt he had 
had enough setbacks without contract. 
ing further germs, It was about Marh 
when he began to pick up in weight and 
to return to his former happy personal 
ity. By the time his isolation period was 
over, Billy was completely his old self 
again. 




























Throughout this whole period Jim 
and I were overwhelmed by the tr- 
mendous interest and response on the 
part of our family and friends. We te- 
ceived letter after letter from people 
who were praying for Billy; other letters 
told of cases where God had performed 
prayer-healing miracles. We were thank- 
ful, of course, for the fine medical care 
our baby had received and for the 
prayers of so many wonderful people. 
We never lost faith that God was work- 
ing in the situation, for we knew that 
God had a purpose in it all—perhaps to 
teach us the meaning of sorrow so that 
our ministry might be more effective for 
others. 

Since no cancer cases are pronounced 
“cured” until five symptom-free years 
have passed, we do not know whether 
or not God is to heal Billy completely. 
However, we somehow feel that our son 
is to grow up to fulfill a Christian pur 
pose in the world. His recovery, as of 
now, has been miraculous, for he seems 
to be a healthy and typical two-year-old 
in all respects. 

Billy’s illness has served to deepen 
our faith and our reliance on God. Our 
thankfulness to him is unending for all 
that he has done already, and we look 
forward with expectancy to the future, 
knowing that “all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” 
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Where Lies the Kingdom? 


strangely enough, it still happens” 


Living with 


‘We Resurrection 


* 


The recognition of the living Christ at Emmaus 


“happened a long time ago, but, 





By James D. Bryden 


HE sanctuary was crowded, the 
flowers beautifully arranged. 
One could tell by a glance at 
the congregation that this was 
a special day, a special service. 
It was Easter morning and, with the 
assistance of milliners and haberdashers, 
the people had anticipated it. But one 
ould feel that they had put on, not 
uly special clothing, but special atti- 
tudes, that they had special thoughts 
ud feelings, memories and anticipations. 

During a slight pause in the organ 
prelude, one woman was heard to mur- 
nur: “I like an Easter service; somehow, 
i's so comforting.” Whether she knew 
tor not, comfort is just the word for 
faster: con fortis, “with strength” en- 
ding the human spirit to face and 
hld in full view, without fear, without 
inching, two realities at once—death 
and life. 

But if we are to know the meaning 
and power of the Resurrection to put our 
whole world together, we must live with 
i, as they, his disciples, came to live 
with it, 

Jesus had been crucified. Judas Is- 
riot had betrayed him; Simon Peter, 
cut of disillusionment and angry fear of 
guilt by association, had denied him, But 
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neither of these, nor the others who had 
committed themselves to him, could en- 
tirely forget and let him go. They lived 
in two worlds: the intangible spiritual 
world of their relation to him and that 
visible world of which so much of them 
was a part and which had seemingly 
destroyed him. As a last act, a kindness 
to the dead, Joseph of Arimathea had 
wrapped Jesus’s body in fine linen, laid 
it in a sepulcher hewn out of rock, and 
rolled a stone over the door, There was 
then nothing left to do. 

There was nothing left to do but 
gather in Jerusalem and seek solace in 
sharing both their grief and the danger 
which might yet seek them out. Waiting 
there, in the pause the living make be- 
fore the fact of death, they dismissed 
the first reports of the Resurrection as 
merely idle tales. They had seen death 
before and were quite convinced of its 
finality for him. Nothing could overcome 
death; death overcame all things, all the 
tender, good things of life, It overcame 
love and goodness, and wisdom and 
truth and justice, and at one stroke killed 
hope. They were not to be beguiled 
again and suffer disillusionment a sec- 
ond time. 

Leaving behind something of the pall 


of death that overhung the Holy City, 
two of their number left for the town 
of Emmaus, As they journeyed, they 
talked of what had happened and, as 
distance grew behind them, they rea- 
soned together. How could it be that he 
had been destroyed so easily? While 
he lived they had come to feel that in 
him life at last had a champion; mysteri- 
ously, there had seemed to be a perma- 
nence about him. It had not been more 
than a feeling until, with others, they had 
come to believe that he must indeed be 
the Messiah who should redeem Israel 
from the oppression of foreign rule. 
That had been the greatest estimate they 
could place upon him, the highest name 
they could give him. 

And there was Jesus’s teaching, the 
clean cutting edge of it that always went 
to the core of the matter as though we 
were cutting grave-clothes from the 
spirit of the Law to set it free. He had 
been a great teacher and prophet—no 
doubt of that. But then, like others be- 
fore him, he had gone down. If even 
Israel killed her prophets, what chance 
had light and goodness against darkness 
and evil? Though he had been their 
friend, it was not just the death of one 
good man that was so oppressive; it was 
the weakness and death, the frail tran- 
sience, of goodness itself. In all the world 
there was no permanence; the stones of 
the road upon which they walked would 
outlast them, He had said: “Follow me.” 
Strange that, with his death, following 
became a difficult abstraction, for the 
things he had taught were already be- 
coming clouded, indistinct in a hazy fog 
of distance. How, then, could they, any- 
one, follow him? They could scarcely 
recall. 

And it came to pass, that, while they 
communed together and reasoned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them. 
But their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him, . . . And they 
drew nigh unto the village, whither 
they went: and he made as though he 
would have gone further. But they con- 
strained him, saying, Abide with us; for 
it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent, And he went in to tarry with 
them. And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 
And their eyes were opened, and they 
knew him; and he vanished out of their 
sight. And they said one to another, 
Did not our heart burn within us, while 
he talked with us by the way, and while 
he opened to us the Scriptures? And 
they rose up the same hour, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 
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This all happened a long time ago, 
but, strangely enough, it still happens. 
News of the Resurrection was backed 
then by incontrovertible experience 
with the living Christ; and to be believed 
now and lived by, it must have the back- 
ing testimony of personal relationship 
with him—as it had for Saul of Tarsus 
who became Paul. 

Paul had come a long way, a painful 
and wonderful way, since that first en- 
counter on the road to Damascus, That 
had been a miserable journey. The dust 
was thick, the heat was intense, beating 
down like a curse. Added to these tor- 
ments was the painful goad of his own 
thoughts. He had sworn to tear up by 
the roots the blasphemous superstition 
of the followers of the false Messiah. 
But it had been far from easy; in fact, 
even with authority from the High Priest, 
it had been impossible. And he had had 


_to do terrible things to them; the leaded 


lash which laid open their bodies cut 
through his zeal and will, and laid open 
his own conscience. He had assisted in 
the stoning of Stephen and afterward 
had not been able to cast from memory 
the sight of the bloody corpse that had 
once been a man, a good Jew, who 
would not defend himself. If they would 
only defend themselves a little. 

Saul had thought at first that he was 
zealous for the purity of religion in 
Israel. But as his zeal increased in spite 
of the rising revulsion within him, he 
became suspicious that he was really 
only zealous for himself; all this hot 
anger, the quickening rush of his per- 
secution, his merciless pursuit of these 
people—this was not what it seemed to 
be. He himself was as one pursued. Could 
it be that the whole endeavor was simply 
part of a burning desire to escape? From 
what? Why couldn't he be content as a 
rabbi, have disciples about him discuss- 
ing quietly the great things? While the 
one great problem remained unan- 
swered, he had to be doing, for only by 
doing could he hope to overcome the 
alienation from God which was part of 
the,whole world’s alienation, the world’s 
darkness. It was as though reality was 
riven apart, the split running down 
through all the world, its institutions and 
governments, its life, through his own 
soul: spirit and flesh, light and darkness, 
good and evil, eternity and time. He had 
tried the way of good works, of gaining 
merit by scrupulously keeping the Law 
and honoring the traditions of the elders; 
he had tried subjecting himself to harsh 
disciplines, to fasts, but he still suffered 
a sense of incompleteness which was 
part of the incompleteness of life. Even 





the world of nature was at war with 
itself: cruel death always at life's throat, 
the ugly at war with the beautiful, th 
evil with the good, the pain of manking 
at one with the pain of the whole cry. 
tion, groaning together, as though ther 
were only one body. 

This whirling, biting sand, the gy 
focating heat, the sweat and wearines 
of this journey—this was all part of jt 
the people he had beaten, the lash of 
his conscience, were part of it. This task 
he had set himself was part of it—a yoke 
about his neck, dragging him dow, 
Under the lash, one of them had mu. 
mured: Come unto me, all ye that labo 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest... . My yoke is easy and my burden 
is light. His burden—light? Saul’s burden 
could no longer be borne. Borne dow 
by it, he fell to the earth. 

Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou mé 
... Tam Jesus whom thou persecutes, 

In the years that followed, Saul be 
came Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
The light that broke and scattered his 
darkness on the Damascus road spread 
to the farthest reaches of his mind, en 
compassed heaven and earth. With clar- 
ity he saw that God himself, by love in- 
volved in what he had created, bridges 
the chasm between eternity and time;in 
Jesus Christ bearing the sin and sorrow, 
the aloneness, of mankind, reconciling 
the world unto himself. 






















































O ENCOUNTER the living Chiist 

on our Damascus road, and to 

surrender to him, is to take the 

first step toward knowing that 

comfort is indeed the word for 
Easter; that, because he lives, we shall 
live also and that nothing shall separate 
us from the love of God, for the king- 
doms of this world—all the extensive 
kingdoms of our life—have become the 
Kingdom of our Lord. Where, then, lies 
the Kingdom? It is at hand: one step and 
you are in it. 


The concluding article in a series of 
three by Dr. Bryden. 
o 
Easter Certainty 


It is not in man’s power to banish sin 
and death from the earth, to build the 
Holy Catholic Church, to conquer the 
hosts of Satan. It is within the power 
of God. And he has given us at Easter 
the certainty that his purpose will be 
accomplished. 

—AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 
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Presbyterian Men: 
Biggest Meeting Yet 

A convenient if not always accurate 
yardstick of a successful meeting is the 
number of persons attending it. By this 
nile of thumb, it could easily be said 
that the meeting last month of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men was 
a bit too successful. Managers of the 
meeting place, the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, conceded they were overwhelmed 
by the 2,800-odd men who crowded 
into meeting rooms for some or all of the 
three-day sessions. Most who roomed 
at the Palmer House waited in line up 
to two hours to register. The hotel’s big- 
gest banquet facilities—the vast exhibi- 
tion hall—couldn’t accommodate all 


- 


& 


those who had luncheon and dinner 
tickets. The overflow, numbering 500, 
ate in an adjoining room and had the 
speeches “piped” to them over a public- 
address system. The ballroom, where 
most of the speeches were presented, 
was also too small. Delegates jammed 
to the doors most of the private dining 
rooms in which the nine hours of talk-it- 
over sessions took place. To prevent a 
last-minute rush for the cashiers’ win- 
dows, executive secretary Paul Moser 
pleaded for the men not to wait till they 
checked out to pay their hotel bills. 
Even the mild, retiring president, Arthur 
Bannerman, conceded somewhat des- 
perately, “Next year we'll have to make 
the men more comfortable.” 
Notwithstanding some inconvenience, 
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delegates accomplished much during 
their stay in Chicago. They .. . 

heard a score of inspiring speakers, 
laymen and ministers. 

approved a progress report by secre- 
tary Merle G, Jones, who said that the 
number of local chapters had grown to 
2,080 since the 1953 meeting, and that 
there were now 249 presbytery councils 
and 37 synod councils. 

attended a series of talk-it-over ses- 
sions where they discussed not only 
their own local chapters but the 
Church’s missionary enterprises in this 
country and abroad. 

voted resolutions which (1) conveyed 
greetings to fellow-Presbyterian Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, (2) called for re- 
newed efforts on the part of local 
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listening attentively, delegates to Sixth Annual Meeting of N.C.P.M. crowd ballroom to hear Congressman Walter H. Judd. 
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chapters to conclude the $12,000,000 
Building Funds Campaign for new 
church and seminary buildings, and (3) 
commended Paul Moser for his part in 
bringing the council to its current prom- 
inence in the Church. 

gave two offerings: $14,942.68 on 
Saturday night for the National Council 
budget, and $1,555.00 at the Sunday 
morning worship service, to be used for 
the education of a Korean agricultural 
student at Presbyterian-related Warren 
Wilson College. 

elected a new slate of officers for the 
coming year: president, David B. Cas- 
sat, (see personality profile on page 20); 
senior vice-presidents, Kenheth G. Mc- 
Gilvray, Merle G. Jones, and Edmund S. 
Wolfe; secretary, Lloyd M. Collins; 
treasurer, Stewart J. Cort; vice-president 
area 2, Wilbur La Roe, Jr.; vice-presi- 
dent area 5, Paul Washington; and vice- 
president area 7, J. Wilson Byers. 

Sunday afternoon, after the delegates 
had left, the new officers acted on a 
lengthy agenda, one item of which is 
designed to ease congestion at next 
years meeting. Because of the success 
of the Sacramento meeting, they voted 
unanimously to hold an additional con- 
vention, probably in New York, during 
1955 for chapter members from the 
eastern part of the country. 


Theme for Meeting: 
“Strictly Business” 

Why did some 2,800 Presbyterian 
men go to Chicago last month? There 
were a number of reasons, but one thing 


they obviously did not come for was a 
sightseeing weekend in the big city. 
The consistently high attendance, even 
at the night sessions, was proof enough 
of that. A chance remark by the hotel 
manager, commenting on the Friday 
morning rush for room assignments, in- 
dicates the spirit of the men who 
crowded into the Palmer House. He 
said: “Any other convention would have 
been checking in for twenty-four hours 
after it opened. These men, though, 
were all here for the opening session. 
For them it was strictly business.” 

Random interviews with delegates 
disclosed a variety of reasons for this 
promptness. 

An insurance adjuster from Illinois at- 
tended last year’s meeting with three 
men from their newly organized chapter 
to get answers to some organizational 
problems. This year he was one of five 
(another was the United Presbyterian 
pastor of their town) to learn more about 
the Church. “In the Midwest we hear a 
lot about mission work in the United 
States but not much about what our 
Church is doing in other countries. The 
Church is much bigger than I had ever 
thought.” 

A chief inspector for the Army in New 
York was also a member of a five-man 
delegation from his church. All are 
Sunday school teachers who wanted to 
find means of building their Sunday 
school and of starting a better youth 
program. Two years ago he came with 
four men to see about getting a chapter 
organized. “We've got over a hundred 
members now and are in good shape.” 





Waiting patiently, men form double lines in lobby to register for room assignments. 
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An industrial engineer from Texas had 
been sent by his chapter to ask why 
some programs were good and others 
“flopped.” “I only wish,” he said, “there 
had been more time for the talk-it-ove 
periods.” 

A farmer from Maryland had his ex. 
penses and those of four others from his 
church paid so they could bring home 
ideas for chapter projects. “Last year 
we sent just one man, who came back 
so fired up he got several men interested 
in the church who had never before 
given it much thought. We figure it’s a 
good investment if we can have more 
men like him around.” 

A dental technician from Nebraska 
reported that as a result of last year’s 
meeting, which was attended by three 
men from his church, their chapter or- 
ganized the first presbytery-wide lay. 
men’s retreat—“something we had never 
thought possible.” Their church selected 
eight men to go to Chicago last month. 
“What I’ve enjoyed most is the chance 
to exchange ideas with men from all 
over the country.” 

A doctor from Oklahoma, who has 
been practicing for twenty years, had 
for several years considered giving up § q 
his practice for service in a mission area, es 
He first thought of doing so when ona pI 
vacation trip to California he and his § g 
wife passed an Indian mission station. § g 
Concerned about the Indians’ need for § ¢ 
better medical care, he said, “Conditions fr 
like this must exist in many places. 9 y 
Young fellows just out of school can't 
afford to go into this type of work, but 
I can. When I get home, I'm going to § y 
see what positions the boards have open \ 
for doctors.” t! 

An insurance broker from Kansas, g 
elected to the vice-presidency of his t 
chapter only two weeks previously, con- n 
ceded he hadn’t been “too keen” about ¢ 
having to attend the meeting. But after J | 
he heard about the opportunities for I 
laymen to serve in their communities, he j 
changed his mind. “There are three I 
small country churches near our town e 
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which can have services only when a 
speaker is available. I've had a lot of ex- 
perience speaking for organizations and 
am going to start some lay-preaching s0 
those churches can have regular wor- 
ship.” 

An anecdote related by president- 
elect Cassat during his installation pretty 
well summed up the spirit of the 1954 
meeting. “On Friday afternoon I saw 
a man at the registration desk who was 
looking for a group of men from an east- 
ern state. I asked whether he was from 
that part of the country. He told me, 
‘No, I'm a railroad conductor and was 
on a train bringing a group of men to 
your meeting. This morning, when they 
got off, they invited me to come.’ ” 
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Speakers Highlight 
Annual Meeting 


Selections from four of the addresses 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 


Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, Lu- 
theran leader and former Minnesota gov- 
emor: “. . . Citizens of every political and 
religious faith must feel a sense of secur- 
ity in realizing that President Eisen- 
hower understands the importance of 
raver and faith in God in the solution 
of our ills. But this job of building a 
better country is not only for the Presi- 


dent, it is for every individual citizen | 


recognizing the prerequisites of a strong 
and free nation. . . . To keep our country 
strong and free we must not neglect the 
lace of prayer. When Benjamin Frank- 
lin asked Voltaire to bless his seventeen- 
year-old grandson, the Frenchman 
stretched his lean hand over the boy's 
head and said, ‘My child, God and 
Liberty—remember those two words.’ 
Some people confuse the significance of 
the doctrine of the separation of church 
and state, It doesn’t mean that it is nec- 
essary to encourage an irreligious atmos- 
phere, nor shut God out of our schools 
or other public agencies. Our freedom 
comes from God, and it will be under 
God that we will continue to be free. Our 
free way of life was developed by men 
and women of deep religious faith. . . .” 


Arthur M. Bannerman, president of 
Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa, 
North Carolina, and retiring president of 
the N.C.P.M.: “ . .. Our [Church’s] 
gowth is primarily centered in residen- 
tial districts surrounding our cities or in 
new communities. .. . But as a church we 
cannot forget the people who are being 
left behind in the heart of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, or 
Kansas City. ... We must not forget that 
historically our Presbyterian Church has 
ever been in the vanguard of those who 
carried the ‘good news’ across this nation 
and around the world. . . . Thinking of 
mission needs, would it be too much to 
suggest that as we collect our funds for 
the cornerstone of a new church, or the 
improvement of a new one in our home 
community, we think at the same time of 
giving other dollars for a church or an 
educational enterprise in Korea or Thai- 
land or Africa? . . . Competent people 
who work for the Church under its 
Boards think very little of money or they 
wouldn’t be in the work. But there is a 
point below which missionaries should 
not be asked to sacrifice. And there 
should be a standard to the plant and 
facilities with which these people work, 
which is in keeping with the work which 
the Church has asked them to do.” In his 
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Arthur M. Bannerman 





Paul Moser 





Robert M. Skinner 


address Dr. Bannerman paid tribute to 
some of the men who helped make 
the N.C.P.M. a growing organization: 
Charles Turck, Lem Jones, David 
Proffitt, Thomas Whiteman, Stuart Cort, 
Edwin Wolfe, David Cassat, and, em- 
phatically, executive secretary Paul 
Moser and his staff. 


Dr. Rex S. Clements, pastor of the 
Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) Presbyterian 
Church: “Let us note three things about 
our Church. First, it is not controlled by 
the clergy. It is one of the glories of the 
reformed church that laymen have so 
large a share in ordering its affairs. The 
elders rule in the local church. The 
church is not represented in presbytery 
unless an elder is present, Half the com- 
missioners at the General Assembly are 
elders. Thus do we avoid control by a 
special group, a privileged class; thus do 
we avoid clericalism and religious totali- 
tarianism. Second, the Church is not pri- 
marily an organization. There must be a 
body in which the spirit lives. But the 
Church is a family—a living . . . witness- 
ing group of persons, forming a base of 
resistance against the secularism of the 
day, and a line of advance along free- 
dom’s battlefront. Third, the Church is 
not an end in itself. It is a means to an 
end. That end is life in Christ; life in the 
fullest sense—the Kingdom of God on 
earth. . . . The Church is not a club, not 
a museum; but a power house, a source 
of energy, a place where things begin to 
get done... .” 


Dr. Robert M. Skinner, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, New 
Jersey: “ .. . We worry and fret about 
how we are going to get more men out to 
church, how we are going to interest 
them in the activities of the church, how 
we are going to make the Every Man 
Plan more effective. We say that we are 
not cut out to be evangelists and to lead 
others to Christ. Let me remind you that 
we do not build the Church, we cannot 
build the Church, we cannot bring men 
to Christ and the Church. In our efforts 
to be witnesses we forget Christ said, ‘I 
will make you fishers of men.’ It is his 
plan, his appointment; and unless we are 
partners with him, our efforts must fail. 
. .. All our witnessing will be self-right- 
eous hypocrisy if it is done in our own 
right. But the moment we acknowledge 
his rule and commit ourselves into his 
hands, completely surrendered in all 
humility to used as he wishes, that 
moment our witnessing becomes effec- 
tive. .. . The decisions you make in your 
business or your profession will be a liv- 
ing testimony to young people and old 
and will begin to change society when 
those decisions are made with Christ and 
not self at the center of your think- 
Mes” 
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NEWS 
David Cassat Elected 


New Men’s President 

When The New Yorker magazine be- 
gan exporting its sophisticated wares 
more than twenty-five years ago, it de- 
clared that it was not being published 
for the folks in Dubuque. The word 
Dubuque, of course, referred to a small 
city on the eastern border of the state of 
Iowa, across the Mississippi River from 
the junction of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

That Dubuque should have been 
used to symbolize quiet, small-town 
America is a debatable point. In the 
past quarter-century Dubuque has done 
much to cement its position as one of 
Iowa's leading commercial centers. And 
it has also done some exporting of its 
own, with good results. This is partic- 
ularly true for the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., which is sharing with Dubuque 
the college and seminary of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque and an energetic 
University board member by the name 
of David B. Cassat. 

Last month, in Chicago's 
House, David B. Cassat (the 


Palmer 
name 


rhymes with “pass it” when quickly 
spoken) was elected the sixth president 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. In a short inaugural talk, the man 
from Dubuque with the steady baritone 
voice and the ready smile told his fellow 
laymen that he would do all in his power 


to further the work of Presbyterian Men. 
And nine days later, the new men’s 
president had begun his year of office 
with a visit to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Waterloo, Iowa. 

Like his predecessor, Arthur Banner- 
man, veteran churchman Dave Cassat 
is a son of the manse and an alumnus of 
a church-related college. But while Art 
Bannerman made education his career, 
Dave Cassat turned to the field of 
finance. 

The new president, who looks much 
younger than his age (sixty) was born 
in Vail, Iowa, the third of four children. 
His father was Dr. David William Cas- 
sat, a Princeton Seminary man who 
served for forty-four years as a National 
Missions pastor in Iowa before his death 
in 1921. Dave’s mother, now a lively 
eighty-nine, lives in Clarinda, Iowa. She 
took her first plane ride in 1952 and is 
still “the sparkplug of our family,” ac- 
cording to Dave. 

The young minister’s son was grad- 
uated from Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa, in 1916. He went to work as a 
bookkeeper in a bank, but left his job 
to enlist in the Army, where he served 
as a second lieutenant in the Infantry 
during World War I. 

Following the war, David Cassat 
served as a Chamber of Commerce sec- 
retary in Fairfield. In 1920 he moved to 
Dubuque and assumed a similar posi- 





General Assembly Moderator John Mackay (left) congratulates Men’s president. 
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tion. He left the Chamber for a job wif 
a Dubuque manufacturing concern, apg 
in 1925 became the first general map, 
ager of a small new firm started by fix 
Dubuque businessmen to bring log 
financing to automobile dealers and py. 
chasers in the Dubuque area. 

Next year Dave Cassat will celebrate 
his thirtieth year with the Intersta 
Finance Corporation of Dubuque. The 
company now has six branch offices jy 
Iowa and Wisconsin, and last year di 
a gross volume of business in excess of 
$42,000,000. Mr. Cassat has beep 
president of the firm since 1935. hp 
1933 he helped organize the America 
Finance Conference, and in 1936 be 
came the national group’s second pres. 
ident. In Dubuque and northeast Iowa, 
he has led and worked for numeroy 
charitable and service organizations in 
the past thirty years. 

But all of the Iowa layman’s outside 
activities have been in addition to his 
service to the Presbyterian Church. One 
of the first moves that Dave Cassat made 
after he reached Dubuque was to trans- 
fer his membership to Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, An accomplished 
singer (Dave helped put himself through 
college by singing professionally), he 
was a member of the Westminster choir 
for more than ten years. In 1927, asa 
new trustee, he was chairman of a com- 
mittee which bought the organ which 
Westminster still uses today. In the late 
thirties, Dave was ordained an elder, 
and he is at present serving his fifth term 
as a member of the session. 

The Dubuque financier also took an 
active interest in his Church’s local col- 
lege and seminary. In 1936, he was 
named to the board of directors of the 
University of Dubuque. And today he 
serves the steadily-growing school as 
vice-chairman of the board and of the 
executive committee. 

In 1945, David Cassat received a let- 
ter from the General Assembly office 
appointing him a member of a new na- 
tional laymen’s committee. To this day, 
the Iowan does not know who suggested 
him for this position. 

A year later David Cassat was elected 
to membership on the Board of Foreign 
Missions. That year also he went with 
four other men on a trip to Mexico and 
Guatemala. Two of his companions 
were Paul Moser and G. Ward Humph- 
rev, all later to be among the founders 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men. 

In his work with the laymen’s com- 
mittee and the Foreign Board, Dave 
Cassat discovered, as he puts it, that the 
“greatest need of laymen was for infor- 
mation about their Church.” He dis- 
cussed this need with others on the 
laymen’s committee and kept in touch 
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with the activities of the General As- 
gmbly’s committee on a Church paper 
headed by Dr. William Thomson Hanz- 
ghe. In October of 1947, when Pres- 
syreRIAN Lire was launched, Dave 
Cassat was elected first treasurer of the 
ine’s board of directors, a post 
he holds today. 

Despite the positions of leadership 
Dave has held in the Church, he is quick 
toremind people that his work is a small 

of the contributions being made by 
the Cassat family and many other fam- 
ilies in the Church. 

The new Presbyterian Men’s president 
considers April 20, 1922 to have been 
the greatest day in his life. That’s when 
he married pert, pretty Ruth Lyon of 
Dubuque. Dave Cassat’s natural en- 
thusiasm is never stronger than when he 
talks about his wife. 

The Cassats’ two children, George 
(thirty) and Jean (twenty-nine), have 
also been active in the Church, George, 
associated with his father in business, 
istrustee in Westminster Church. Jean 
is married to the Reverend Earl S. 
Christman, Jr., pastor of St. Peter's 
Presbyterian Church, Spencertown, New 
York. Before her marriage, she had 
gaduated from and served on the fac- 
ulty of her grandfather's Church alma 
mater, Princeton Seminary. 

Dave’s eldest brother, the late Paul 
Cassat, served for more than ten years 
as Presbyterian missionary in China. His 
wife, Rowena, is associate secretary for 
missionary personnel of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Dave’s elder brother, 
Lyle, an Iowa lumberman, has been 
been chairman of the Board of Parsons 
College, head of the Iowa Synod Res- 
toration Fund Drive, and is at present 
an elder in the Clarinda Presbyterian 
Church, Clarinda, Iowa. 


The Church in Colombia: 
Comment Expected 


When General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla 
took over the government of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia last year from reaction- 
uy Laureano Gomez, there was strong 

that religious freedom as well as 
itical freedom would be restored at 
partially. But last month there was 
wlid evidence that religious freédom is 
till a thing of the past in Colombia, de- 
spite the fact that the Rojas government 
reaffirmed its belief in the UN and Pan- 
American declarations on human rights 
during the recent inter-American con- 
ference in Venezuela. 

Dr. Stanley Rycroft, secretary for 
Latin America of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, reported last month 
tothe National Council of Churches after 
afour-day visit in Colombia. Dr. Rycroft, 
who is also chairman of the Council's 
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Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America, said that President Rojas’s 
regime has shown no sign of reversing its 
course of restricting religious liberties. 
On the contrary, Dr. Rycroft stated, the 
present government has gone further 
than previous regimes in imposing new 
restrictions. 

The mission leader’s comments were 
backed by the latest bulletin (no, 13) 
from the Evangelical Confederation of 
Colombia (CEDEC), released March 
20. The CEDEC noted the January 28 
order restricting Protestants to private 
worship (see P.L., Feb. 20, March 6), 
and said, “With the promulgation of the 
new order, the government of Lt. Gen- 
eral Rojas Pinilla has moved to an ex- 
treme anti-Protestant position far beyond 
that of arch-conservative ex-president 
Laureano Gomez. The new limitations 
on the freedom of Protestants in Colom- 
bia contravene the principles of religious 
liberty maintained by most governments 
outside the territories under Communist 
rule.” 

A few days after the CEDEC report, 
President Rojas himself had some com- 
ment on the subject of religious freedom. 
The president, using the familiar double- 
talk that has been directed at Protestants 
for the past five years, said he supported 
freedom of conscience for the individual 
but that he also supported “control” of 
non-Roman “propaganda” to preserve 
public order. 

“It is necessary,” President Rojas said, 
“to make a distinction between the reli- 
gion that his own conscience prompts to 
each individual and the propaganda 
which may be desired for that religion, 
by protecting the former as a natural in- 
alienable right and by controlling the 
latter so that it may not attempt against 
the rules of Christian morality, nor 
against the laws of the Republic, nor 
serve as a pretext to subversion or sup- 
port to Communism and international 
creeds which seek only to destroy the 
Fatherland. 

“For, if it is only fair that the freedom 
of conscience of any group be respected 
according to the constitutional precept 
that ‘no one shall be molested because of 
his religious opinions,’ it is also just and 
essential for the preservation of public 
order that the whole nation shall not be 
opposed in its convictions and that no 
attempts be made to destroy the religion 
it professes.” 


Baltimore Church on TV 


The Easter morning service of the 
Brown Memorial Church of Baltimore, 
Maryland (the Reverend T. Guthrie 
Speers, pastor) will be televised by the 
American Broadcasting Company from 
11 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. EST. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel. . . imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 
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OOKING FOR TOOL BARGAINS 


Any and all tools at unusual prices. Unused 
new war surplus and standard factory bar- 
gains. Perfect for home, shop, factory, etc. 
Write for 80-page illustrated catalog loaded 
with amazing values. Enclose 25c to cover 
handling charges to 


COASTAL ABRASIVE & TOOL CO. 


47 Howard St., Dept. PL-1, MN. Y. 13, N. Y. 














WANTED: A Director of Christian Education 
to have complete charge of program in a congregation 
of 1650. Excellent salary. Write Dr. R. B. Jones, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
1605 Genesee St., Utica, New York. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1953 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Samples FREE to Officials 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 














48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 





URN GIVEN to 
Your CLUB or GROUP 
Without One Penny Cost! 



















Would you like this big, 
gleaming 48-Cup Electric 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee Urn for 
your Club or Group? Then 
let me send it to you, and it 
won't cost you one 

cent! All you need to do is 
have 10 members of your 
group each sell only 4 bot- 
tles of my famous flavoring 
and the 48-Cup Urn is yours. 


IT COSTS YOU NOT 
ONE PENNY—EVER! 
Nota penny of your own money 
is needed — ever. Rush your 
name and address today for 

details of this amazing offer. 
Anna Elizabeth Wade 
1451 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 
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Tusculum College students discuss psychology on recent broadcast. From left: Dean 
Edward M. Carter, the moderator; Cory Leary; Betty Lee Ruble; and Fred Ludwig. 


Tusculum on TV 


One-hundred-sixty-year-old Presby- 
terian-related Tusculum College, Green- 
ville, Tennessee, has turned to television 
as a medium for acquainting young 
people and their families with the at- 
mosphere which pervades a Christian 
college. 

The program, presented every 
Wednesday evening over station WJHL- 
TV in Johnson City, which contributes 
the time, reaches an audience in four 
states. It is planned and moderated by 
Edward M. Carter, dean of the college. 
The entire college, from student to pres- 
ident, participates enthusiastically, The 
weekly “Going to College” series cen- 
ters on questions asked about college 
by high-school students. Some of the 
recent broadcasts have related to child 
psychology, biology, night school, col- 
lege before and after military service, 
teaching, talents, and the Christian stu- 
dent and the church-related college. 


Converts: 
Protestants Gain 


A belief held by many Protestants is 
that large numbers of them are each 
year becoming Roman Catholics and 
that, in turn, comparatively few of the 
latter are being converted to Protestant- 
ism. Such is not the case, according to a 
report last month in the Christian Herald, 
nondenominational Protestant periodical. 

In the past decade, the article said, 


tw 
tN 


Protestant denominations have received 
4,144,366 Roman Catholics into mem- 
bership as compared with a total of 
1,071,897 converts to Roman Catholi- 
cism. The Christian Herald based its 
statements on replies to questionnaires 
sent to 25,000 of “the 181,000 Protestant 
ministers in every part of the United 
States, including those areas in which 
the Roman Catholic Church has re- 
ported its greatest gains.” Commenting 
on the totals, the Herald said that “with 
allowance for error, the total national 
figure could not be less than 3,000,000” 
and “in all probability” it would be 
“closer to 5,000,000.” 

Roman Catholic replies were not long 
in coming. The editor of Our Sunday 
Visitor, a Roman Catholic publication, 
attributed the “leakage” of Roman 
Catholics to divorce and mixed mar- 
riages. He said ten million people are 
barred from joining the Church by re- 
marrying after divorce. “Most Protestant 
churches,” he added, “are willing to re- 
ceive these.” Another reason for loss 
cited by the editor was the lack of 
Roman Catholic churches in rural areas. 
Also, he said a survey showed that fifty- 
nine of 100 Protestants try to win con- 
verts while only 28 per cent of 100 Ro- 
man Catholics do. 

The weekly publication of the Jes- 
uits, America, while granting that “leak- 
age” was a “very serious problem,” 
charged the Herald survey had “disre- 
garded the simplest requirements of 
scientific sampling.” 
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Final Call Issued 
For Alaska Tour 


Presbyterians were advised last mong) 
that they must apply immediately forth 
remaining reservatitasgs féwe the spec 
mission tour of southeastern Aladke 
April 30, or the cruise will be throw 
open to the public. This announcement 
came from the Reverend J. Earl Jack. 
man, National Board secretary for wok 
in Alaska, under whose direction the 
cruise will be made. 

Approved and promoted by the Board 
of National Missions, the liner Prince 
George will leave Vancouver the eve. 
ning of June 6 and will return eight days 
later, after having paid visits at eight of 
the stations where the Board carries on 
work, including Sheldon Jackson Junior 
College at Sitka and Haines House—two 
places where no commercially-sponsored 
tour stops. Another feature of this Pres. 
byterian Cruise is the opportunity to fly 
over the famous Mendenhall Glacier in 
planes specially available in Juneau to 
cruise passengers, 

Reservations should be made through 
Vagabond Cruises and Travel Service, 
517 Jones Building, Seattle 1, Washing. 
ton, or correspondence may be addressed 
to Dr. Jackman at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Investigations: 


Two Suggestions 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches last month had two 
suggestions to make to the Congress of 
the United States. The suggestions were 
that the Congress simplify and 
strengthen its investigation of threats to 
American freedom by (1) “establish- 
ment of a single joint Congressional com- 
mittee for the investigation of subver- 
sive activity,” and (2) correction of 
“procedural abuses.” 

The Council recommendation was in 
the form of a statement voted by a vote 
of ninety to two at the General Board's 
regular monthly meeting last month in 
New York. The statement was prepared 
by the Council’s year-oid Committee on 
the Maintenance of American Freedom, 
headed by Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

In making these recommendations, 
the National Council joined many Sena- 


tors and Representatives who have 
urged reforms in the _ investigation 
machinery. ‘ 


The Council statement said that a 
threat to freedom has come from “com- 
petition among rival committees, creat- 
ing the impression that they seek pub- 
aggrandizement, am 
political advantage rather than basic 
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fgets. In order to concentrate energy on 
the legitimate and essential tasks of re- 
gsting the Communist threat, and in 
order to avoid wastage and duplication 
of effort and to minimize the risk of the 
exploitation of public interest and fear, 
we urge the establishment of a single 
joint Congressional committee. . . .” 

Eight procedural abuses were listed 
by the General Board. They included: 
(1) “The stigmatizing of individuals 
and organizations on the basis of un- 
supported accusations and casual asso- 
cations”; (2) “The forcing of citizens 
_,.to testify concerning their personal 
economic and political beliefs”; (3) 
“The functioning of Congressional com- 
mittees as legislative courts to determine 
the guilt or innocence of individuals”; 
(4) the denial of cross-examinations of 
accusers by “witnesses”; (5) the read- 
ing into record of “defamatory material 
and charges” without accused facing ac- 
cuser’; (6) the failure of some commit- 
tees to “concentrate on the primary task 
of collecting information for purposes of 
new legislation”; (7) the unilateral ac- 
tion of some committee chairmen “with- 
out the concurrence of, or consultation 
with, their fellow committee members’; 
(8) the release of unverified informa- 
tion from committee files “in such a 
way that the committee can be used to 
help spread and give credence to 
malicious gossip.” 


Wilson College Adds 
Te Scholarship Program 


Four scholarships, each with a four- 
year potential of $4,000, will be awarded 
by Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, commencing with the 
1954-55 college year, it was announced 
recently. The scholarships will be in ad- 
dition to five Sarah Wilson Scholarships 
of $700 each, one Trustee Scholarship of 
$700, seven special scholarships of $600 
each, and a limited number of Open 
Scholarships of varying amounts up to 
$350 each. 

The new scholarships are a renewal of 
the Curran Scholarships which from 
1933-41 aided 120 young women stu- 
dents selected on a competitive basis. 
The new Curran Scholars may receive 
awards up to $1,000 annually, may take 
their examinations in the Scriptures in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, or English, and 
may apply for renewal of the grant each 
year. 

Dr. Curran’s will established certain 
preferences for selecting awardees. They 
Were: (1) residents of Philadelphia, (2) 
daughters of missionaries, (3) » vo aoa 
of ministers of the gospel, (4) daughters 
of men in the learned professions, and 
(5) young women of ability and 

racter. 
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Arrows Into the Air 


One of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful Protestant broadcasts on the 
air is National Vespers. The pro- 
gram, arranged by the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and 
carried by the American Broadcast- 
ing Company and affiliated stations 
every Sunday afternoon, originated 
in 1926 with Dr, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 

Since 1947, the speaker has been 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York City. (Dr. 
Bonnell is the author of “The Lord's 
Prayer,” on page 8.) The program’s 
effectiveness in part can be judged 
by the results of a recent nationwide 
rating which estimates the number 
of listeners to National Vespers at 
approximately two million. 

In recent months The Voice of 
America, ina series of twenty broad- 
casts in English, has sent National 
Vespers into many countries in Eu- 
rope, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain. The program which 
The Voice of America carries as the 
Roman Catholic counterpart is a 
group of sermons by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. 

The Armed Forces Radio has also 
broadcast National Vespers. The 
father of James L. Harrison, Jr., a 
member of the Fifth Avenue Church 
who heard the program while in 
Korea, wrote Dr. Bonnell, “It meant 
a great deal to him to hear your 
welcome voice at such a great dis- 
tance from home.” Thomas Doyle, 
a Protestant chaplain in Korea, 
wrote, “At seven o'clock in the 
morning I heard Dr. Bonnell before 
beginning my series of services for 
the day. The spiritual lift of that 
address carried me through the day 
as I gave Holy Communion to 185 
American soldiers.” 

Within four weeks 16,000 letters 
were received in response to Dr. 
Bonnell’s suggestion that he would 
like personal letters from his 
listeners. 

One of the letters, written by a 
minister of the Lutheran Church, 
said, “That was a wonderful ser- 
mon on ‘Healing for Mind and 
Body’ last Sunday.... You preach 
the wonderful Christ. Thank you 
for the message. You have helped 
many thousands by it.” 

Another, from a mother in Flor- 
ida, said: “My son was a soldier in 
World War II. I prayed unceasingly 
for his protection. He was killed in 





Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell 


action. Since that time I have found 
great fault with the Church in its 
teaching regarding prayer, and 
have been very bitter and rebellious. 
Dr, Bonnell’s sermon last Sunday 
helped me to understand things that 
baffled me previously. That sermon 
has brought peace to me.” 

A Montana business woman 
wrote: “I was defeated, bitter, and 
rebellious, and immersed in self- 
pity. Always I tuned out religious 
broadcasts. I never went to church. 
Even the mention of the word re- 
ligion angered me. It all went back 
to bitter disappointments of earlier 
years. Cynicism had soured my life. 
Then one Sunday afternoon I turned 
on the radio, and a voice uttered 
several sentences that went like an 
arrow into my very heart. It was 
your voice. I knew you were speak- 
ing the truth, What you said was 
simple, direct, and practical. I was 
astonished to find that it was a 
minister who had been speaking. 
Now I am one of your most devoted 
listeners. The whole color of my 
life has changed for me. Once again 
it is worth living.” 

The universal appeal of National 
Vespers is attested to by the many 
letters received from Roman Cath- 
olics. A New York listener sent this 
message: “I am a Roman Catholic 
and have just returned from my 
own service in order that I might 
tune in on you. Your sermon today 
was most impressive. It has given 
comfort and hope to me who lost in 
death my dearly beloved wife, 
leaving me mentally and physically 
a lonely man. However, the inspira- 
tion of a message like yours should 
prove to all persons that God can 
always be near to us if we choose 
to have him.” 

National Vespers is broadcast on 
Sunday at 1:30-2:00 p.m., Est. Dr. 
Bonnell’s subject for April 18 is 
“The Conqueror of Death,” and 
that for April 25 is “Our Greatest 
Problem—Ourselves.” 




















NEWS 
Falls Is Setting 


For Sunrise Service 

Throughout the country this Sunday, 
Easter, 1954, will be celebrated with 
hundreds of dawn services in almost as 
many different settings. One of the most 
interesting will be that of the Snake 
River Canyon near Twin Falls, Idaho, 
where for several years as many as 5,000 
have attended the early morning worship 
service. 

Last year, with the help of the Twin 
Falls Ministerial Association, the Rev- 
erend Donald B. Blackstone, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Charch of Twin 
Falls, designed and supervised the con- 
struction of a tomb, fifteen feet wide at 
the base and fifteen feet in height, which 
was blasted out of the rock in the canyon. 
A rolling doorway, seven feet in diame- 
ter, was constructed of two-inch plank- 
ing, plastered to resemble the surround- 
ing rock. 
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The Reverend Edwin E. Crist, 1953 president of the Twin Falls (Idaho) Ministerial 


Association (left), and the Reverend Dona 
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During the service, a pageant is pre- 
sented in front of the tomb. All Protes- 
tant churches in the area take part in the 
pow of this annual event. In. the 

ackground are the Shoshone Falls, a 
roaring cataract forty feet higher than 
Niagara Falls. Overlooking the scene is 
a huge white cross, erected on a rocky 
crag. 


Illinois Group Urges Ban 
On Delegates to Evanston 


Although plans for the Evanston As- 
sembly seemed to be progressing 
smoothly, there was one discordant note. 

This was sounded last month in Chi- 
cago by the Cook County Council of the 
American Legion. The Legion group 
adopted a resolution urging the U.S. 
State Department to refuse visas to 
World Council delegates who are Com- 
munists or who “are antagonistic to capi- 
talism and to America.” 
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Id B. Blackstone, pastor‘ of First Pres- 


byterian Church, Twin Falls, stand before tomb used during Easter sunrise service. 
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Named in the statement were fog 
European churchmen whose admissionty 
the United States, the Legion council & 
clared, would violate “the spirit, if ng 
the letter, of the McCarran-Walter Aq” 

The four men are: Bishop Alber 
Bereczky, head of the Hungarian Re 
formed (Presbyterian) Church; Pp 
fessor Joseph Hromadka of the Czed 
Brethren Church, another member of 
the Presbyterian family of churches 
Bishop Theodor Arvidson of Sweden 
former head of the Methodist Church ip 
northern Europe; and Dr. William A 
Visser *t Hooft of the Netherlands Re 
formed Church, general secretary of the 
World Council. Bishop Bereczky and Dr, 
Hromadka were similarly attacked more 
than a year ago by the “American Coun. 
cil of Christian Churches,” a divisive 
group. Methodist Bishop Arvidson, who 
retired in March, 1953, will not bea 
delegate to the Evanston Assembly. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the World Coun. 
cil’s chief administrative officer, was in 
the United States last fall, at which time 
he visited the White House to invite 
President Eisenhower to address the 
Evanston Assembly. 

In his visit to the United States, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft said it must be made 
“abundantly clear” that the World Coun- 
cil Assembly is being held to discuss the 
work of the Christian-Church and noth- 
ing else. “This will be an international 
meeting,” the Council secretary said, 
“that cannot be caught in the web of 
nationalism.” 

And in August of last year, Senator 
































Pat McCarran, co-author of the current We 
U. S. immigration act, denied that the Sd 
act would bar any World Council dele- Bi 
gates from Communist-run countries. rT 
The statements of Dr. Visser t Hooft d 
and Senator McCarran were endorsed 
and upheld in editorials which appeared ‘ 
in several leading Chicago journals after Bi 
the Legion action. The Chicago Tribune z 


leveled a blast at the Cook County group § | 
and warmly welcomed the World Coun- Bi 
cil Assembly to Evanston, Iron Curtain h 
delegates and all. The Christian Century 
noted that the Legion group had con,, 
sulted’ “its ‘expert’ on subversion in the 
churches” before issuing its statement. 
The legion expert turned out to be Edgar 
Bundy, an evangelist closely connected 
with the “American Council.” 


Education Directors 


Hold Annual Session 


Two hundred’ Directors of Christian 
Education from twenty-four states re 
cently attended the fifth annual meeting 
of the National Association of Directors 
of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., which was held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. All of the nine re 
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ional associations, through which the 
V A.D.C.E. functions, were represented 
tthe meeting. 
Directors of Christian Education are 
sponsible for directing the program of 
Phristian education in the local church 
outlined in the Christian Faith and 
» curriculum which was approved 
ficially by the 159th General Assem- 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
S.A. 
Various implications of this year’s 
onference theme, “The Faith of a Fam- 
iy,” were studied at the three-day meet- 
ing. Dr. Kenneth Foreman, professor of 
joctrinal theology at Louisville Semin- 
raised the question “Whose Child 
ls This?” and stressed the importance 
of teachers and parents keeping con- 
tantly before them the whole context 
ofthe life of the child. Dr. Frank T. Wil- 
sm, dean of the School of Religion of 
Howard University, spoke on the sub- 
jet, “The Proving Ground of Real 
Community.” “Leadership Recruiting,” 
‘The Enlistment for Church Vocations,” 
‘The Pre-school Program,” and “A 
United Program for Parent Education” 
were other topics discussed. There was 
iso a symposium based on Elton True- 
blood’s book entitled Recovery of Fam- 
ily Life. 


RSV Bible Passes 
2.500.000 Mark 


The Pulpit Bible newest edition of 
the Revised Standard Version released 


Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School and chairman of the Standard 
Bible Committee, has announced. With 
2647,000 copies of the various RSV 
ditions sold since the original edition 


the acceptance and use of the RSV 
Bible is reflected in current publishers’ 
ules figures, Dr. Weigle declared. Sales 
the Illustrated Edition of the RSV 
bible which came out in January have 
iready reached 222,000 copies, he an- 
nounced, while sales of the RSV New 
Testament, which appeared in 1947, 
lave passed 2,500,000. 

Commenting on the new translations 
bing made by the churches of ‘Great 
Britain, the official revision of Luther’s 
German Bible, the revisions being made 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
revised translations recently issued in 
France and Switzerland, Dr. Weigle 
stated that the reason for this worldwide 
«tivity in Bible revision is that “we now 
Péssess many more ancient manuscripts 
in the original language and thus we 
have gained a more accurate knowledge 
of what the original text of the Scripture 
was,” 
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Churches— 
and Temples 


by PAUL THIRY, 
RICHARD M. BENNETT and 
HENRY L. KAMPHOEFNER 


THE most beautiful volume 
ever published on _ religious 
architecture! Lavishly  illus- 
trated with over 600 photo- 

: graphs and plans, the massive 
book gives the background of church and temple 
design; outlines present-day planning needs for 
the three principal groups—Protestant, Catholic 


and Jewish. 
$18.00 


1953 Profusely illus. 


Faith Builds 
a Chapel 


An Adventure in 
Craftsmanship 


By 
WINIFRED C. BOYNTON 


The inspiring, heart-warming story of how Mrs. 
Boynton and her husband, neither of whom had 
any similar previous experience, conceived and 
built, entirely by hand, a complete 15th Century 
Norwegian Chapel on their Wisconsin estate. 
The book describes the inception and growth 
of the idea; the day-by-day progress; the disap- 
pointments and the thrills of achievement. Four 
gorgeous full color plates and numerous enchant- 
ing pencil drawings make this a truly beautiful 
book—one you will cherish forever! 


1953 144 pages Lavishly illus. $8.50 
Copies of either or both of these great 
books will gladly be sent on approval. 
Simply write 

REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd St. Dept. M-659 
New York 36, N. Y. 


312 pages 

















March 1, has already passed the 2,000 | 
mark in advance sales, Dr. Luther A. | 


came off the press seventeen months ago, | 


PRE-CUT ° 
MOCCASIN 





FOR INFANTS—-READY FOR ASSEMBLY 
Put it together yourself and SAVE MONEY. 
Packaged complete with easy instructions. 
Made of finest New Zealand soft lamb, chrome 
tanned for extra strength in beautiful pearl 
white. Easy to clean, unlace and wash with 
soap and water. Makes an attractive inex- 
pensive gift. Only 50c postpaid. 

Wonderful resale item for Ladies’ Clubs and 
Bamars, special $4.50 per dozen. 

WRITE today for new FREE 64-page Leath- 
ercraft instruction book and catalog. 








TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
P.O. Box 791-ZV. Fort Worth. Texas 

























The MAY 1954 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Design for Teaching 


A special issue on 


How the Best Teachers 
Go about Their Work 


Twenty illustrated articles describing 
how successful church school teachers of 
many denominations plan, prepare and 
carry out effective Christian teaching. 


SINGLE COPY RATES 


1 - 9 copies 30c 

10 - 19 25¢ 

20 or more 20c 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One year $3.00 

Two years $5.00 


ORDER TODAY from 


Dept. K, The JOURNAL, Room 515 
79 £. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Witchell 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 








MITCHELL 


2748 S. 34th 
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t.. Mily a6 ' 















Name 


NEW WAY TO CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS 


no cord on the body 
no cord on the neck 


Enjoy Maico’s remarkable new kind of hearing, made 
possible by this new kind of wearing. You hear sound 
more naturally, you know where sound is coming from. 
You enjoy a completely new clarity of sound. 












t instruments 
— Maico made. 





Address____ 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Write for further information on 
Maico's completely new way of hearing. 
oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
Maico dept. 13H, 21 North 3rd St, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
i 
State ‘ 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


Anniversaries: 

One hundred eighty-fifth. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Salem, New York 
(the Reverend Cecil Plumb, pastor). 

One hundred fiftieth. The East Pres- 
byterian Church, Hebron, New York 
(the Reverend Cecil Plumb, pastor). 

One hundred thirtieth. The First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pontiac, Michigan 
(the Reverends William H. Marbach 
and Edward D. Auchard, pastors). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Medina, New 
York (the Reverend Edward J. Simpson, 
Jr., pastor). 

One hundredth. The First Presby- 
terian Church, Mt. Vernon, Illinois (the 
Reverend Robert B. Guthrie, pastor). 

The First Presbyterian Church, Ro- 
chelle, Illinois (the Reverend Glenn D. 
Strang, pastor). 

The First Presbyterian Church, 
Carbondale, Illinois (the Reverend 
Charles E. F. Howe, pastor). During 
the celebration, ground was broken for 
a new Christian education building. 

The Roxborough Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Donald W. Scott, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. The Dayspring Presby- 
terian Church, Yonkers, New York (the 
Reverend Paul E. Rickabaugh, pastor). 


Dedications: 

Bethany Presbyterian Church, 
Grundy Center, Iowa (the Reverend 
F, J. Langenberg, pastor), for a new ad- 
dition and the newly remodeled church. 

St. James Presbyterian Church, Tar- 
zana, California (the Reverend Calvin 
A. Duncan, pastor), for a Fellowship 
Hall, the first of four units planned by 
members of the church. 


Groundbreakings: 

For a Protestant Chapel, a Fellowship 
Center, and a pastoral residence on the 
campus of the University of the Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City, a suburb of 
Manila. Representatives from churches 
in the Federation of Christian Churches 
and from American churches sharing in 
the project, including the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., will supervise the erec- 
tion of the buildings. 


New churches organized: 

The Underwood Hills Presbyterian 
Church, Omaha, Nebraska (the Rev- 
erend Alvin Brun, pastor). 

The Northminster Church in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio (the Reverend Richard 
R. Eshler, pastor), with 117 charter 
members. Westminster Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Church, Akron, Ohio, and the 
Cuyahoga Falls United Presbyterian 
Church are sponsors. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Congregation honors organist. The 
members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Ashton, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend William D. Anderson, pastor) re- 
cently honored Mr. John D. Charters, 
who Be served as organist for fifty years. 
Mr. Charters is a graduate pharmacist of 
the University. of Chicago. 


@ War orphans “adopted.” The support 
of four war orphans has been undertaken 
by the Glading Memorial Presbyterian 
Church School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Charles P. Rob- 
shaw, pastor). In addition, two classes 
in the school and two members of the 
church have one “adoptee” each. 


@ Korean student and wife aided. Mrs. 
Y. H. Lee, the wife of a postgraduate 
student at the University of Minnesota, 
learned recently that an illness, diag- 
nosed as tuberculosis, would require her 
to undergo many months of hospital and 
sanatorium care. Since Mrs. Lee is not 
eligible for any university or social- 
agency assistance, the churches of the 
Presbytery of Minneapolis are cooperat- 
ing, through offerings, in meeting the 
expenses involved. Participating 
churches are the Andrew Presbyterian, 
of which the Lees are members; West- 
minster Presbyterian, Shiloh-Bethany 
Presbyterian, and the Valley Community 
Presbyterian, all of Minneapolis; and the 
Hope Presbyterian, of Richfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee came to the United 
States from Wonsan, Korea. Both at- 
tended Presbyterian mission schools in 
their native country. 


@ Golden anniversary celebration. Ten 
couples, all of whom have been married 
for over fifty years and who are mem- 
bers of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Butler, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Vincent T. Ross, pastor), were recently 
honored at a Family Night Dinner in the 
church. They are: the Messrs. and Mmes. 
Fred Cooper, J. Bert Daubenspeck, 
William Graham, Samuel F. McBride, 
Charles A. Pride, C.L.R. Robb, John H. 
Seyler, John D. Stewart, Ira Stine, and 
John M. Vogeley. All of them are reg- 
ular in church attendance and take an 
active part in the life of the church. 


@ Brotherhood essay contest winner. 
Last month fifteen-year-old Susan Brown 
received the top award in a countywide 
high-school students’ contest conducted 
annually by the Bergen County (New 
Jersey) B’nai B'rith, The theme of the 
contest was “Brotherhood fifty-two 
weeks a year.” A trip to Washington, 
D. C. was the prize awarded. 

Miss Brown is a member of the First 


Presbyterian Church, Englewood, 
Jersey (the Reverend Bertram q 
Atwood, pastor). She is active inj 
church school, in young people’s agg 
ties, and in the youth choir. She has} 
chosen by the Presbytery of Jersey Qj 
as a representative at the National Cy 
cil of the Westminster Fellowship, tp 
held this June at the University 
Illinois. 


Elizabeth Ellen Evans 


@ “Voice of Democracy” award. Eliz- 
beth Ellen Evans, sixteen-year-old Pres- 
byterian high-school student, was one 
of the four top winners in this year's n- 
tional “Voice of Democracy” contest. 
High-school entrants from forty-eight 
states and Alaska, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, numbered 
1,100,000, 

Miss Evans's composition was ¢i- 
titled “I Speak for Democracy” and was 
delivered by her on two recent radio 
and television broadcasts, The winners 
of the contest were awarded a trip to 
historic Williamsburg, Virginia, after 
which they appeared in the District of 
Columbia at several functions. Miss 
Evans is a member of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Akron, Ohio (the 
Reverend W. F. MacCalmont, pastor). 
At present she is acting commissioner 
Christian Faith, chaplain of the Cnr 
sader (senior-high) Westminster Fek 
lowship, and president of the Seni 
High Church School Department 
Westminster Church. She is also 
moderator for the Akron .area of 
Westminster Fellowship of Cleve! 
Presbytery. . 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 





LANKENAU SCHOOL ,£*.,289°. Siris’ 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


boarding and day 
school. Pre-school (age Ha. thru high eolpet. MSA 


Accredited. College Bible, art, home ec., 





Grime 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 


Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, 





> 


low, Dentistry, Cate 
limited to 900 d ba: 








tiful North Shore—Required Weekly chopel Fall 


music, sports, etc Fine © Christian influence. 20-acre 
suburban campus. Catalog. Sister L 

i _ W. School House Lane, Phil 44 Pa. 
GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 

SR eR LE UR RS AE NR eS A NCR OF oa ma | 

ELLIS COUNTRY SCHOOL ° st 


Girls. MSA accredited. College 








time Presbyterian Chap 


id Aims to develop i 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 
ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST. ILLINOIS 





CKBURN COLLEGE gals 
D| accredited 
sationa! institution offering programs for those 
to enter business, industry. law, medicine, 
social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
fees by cash and ‘‘work plan."’ Cartinville, tt. 


Charlotte, 


JOHNSON C. SMITH North Carolina, 
UNIVERSITY 22 2¢ctedited. co- -education- 


al, liberal arts college and a 
graduate school of Theology. Found in 1867. 
Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. A., 

Ss. and B. degrees. H. Liston, President. 





paratory, 2 

sic, home ec., sec’l, individual guid dance. 300. -acre 
, Stone bidgs., sub. Phila. S, ri 

pool. Est. 1910. Summer School. Camp Ellis. Cate: o£. 

Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College. 

A.B. Gtaree, Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
music Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school Ry Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baidwin P. 





RE COLLEGE 


1819. A Christian, liberal arts college. 
added are courses in pre-engineering, pre- 
and elementary education. Write: Dir. 

. Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


= accredited Presbyterian college and theological 

mary. Bachelor's degree in arts, sciences, music. 
| for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. City of 50,000. For 





~ FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 





COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size. so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C.; HER 
j TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
. for grade schou! teaching. 4-year 
school. 5-year special certificates in music, 


25 of 36 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE dane aa 
ACADEMY eies on ucts oie sae mene: 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students from 9 ) States. =: acre farm. 





catalog write: Director 6f Admissions, Dubuque, ta. 


» Dept. Va. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year byterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For catalog and information write 

Chartes, Missouri 





6 &. 

(suburb of St. Louis). 

WESTERN COLLEGE Sounded 1853. 
int Itural livi id - 

FOR WOMEN ing onperienes through inter. 

national education program. Liberal 


al arts and world 
culture A.B. degree courses. Fully accredited 
Herrick Young, President, Box PR, 








education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Director of COE COLLEGE 


iT Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowa 


T. Henry 3 ol » Tenn. 
Founded 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Zpz¢e4 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 





COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 


pre- -ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
““The Friendly College,"’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 


xtord, Ohio. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys. with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 





, Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
sholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
& Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 

- Pp well, Idaho. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE '°s333 





Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre- proteemenes 
pus. 





M. Pitman, Pr 
Presbyterian. 


DVER COLLEGE _,.unded‘is37 


d. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
plendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 


training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere. 


Reasonable tuition rates. Write today! Dr. Frank 
° arren, Presid Ss Washington. 





classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus iff N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool. New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. fra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Sox 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 





i campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


CAMPS 











- § sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Small 


ice, Hanover, ind. 

NOIS COLLEGE — Snail clesser 
year. Liberal Arts. Highest <Socreditation. 
enter business, dentistry. engineering, 


Medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
ae Moderate cost. For catalog 
of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, 


WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Presbyterian. Est. 1744. Concentrated (one sub- 
ect) plan of study. Coed. Grades 7-12. Post Grad. 
emedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto. Catalog: 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Hdm., x ° ora, Md. 





DENNIS MEMORIAL CAMPS 


ad ee Aad: A | (August) Ages 8-17 in Sussex 

hurch sponsored Camp. Full activity 

progr AR Nwater Sports, —y Arts and Crafts, etc. 
rite for folder = Camp Director, irst 

byterian Church, 10 Broad Street, Newark 2. N. 3. 








AM STOWN COLLEGE 


co-educational, fully accredited. Religion. 
: “business, teaching. music, nursing, social 
ixiences; pre-medical, pre-law, oe. 30, Write cost for 
board, ~~ tuition and fees $7¢ Write President 
iemuel S. George, 3 . Dak 








MACALESTER COLLECE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


(educational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
tum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
Feprofessional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
‘, primary and high school), business_ admin- 
. . journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 

Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


ded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
ip. low expenses, positive Christian training. 

Itensive student-help program. Write 

igh Waldo Licyd, Box &. Maryville, Tennessee. 





These 43 colleges are recognized by 
church-related, worthy of your gifts 


Atma, Coed, Alma, Mich. 

Beaver, Women, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Biacxsurn, Cved, Carlinville, Il. 
Buena Vista, Coed, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carroii, Coed, Waukesha, Wis. 
Centre, Coed, Danville, Ky. 

Cor, Coed, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Davis anv Exxtns, Coed, Elkins, W. Va. 





-TA; : + x ¥ 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY °xgc¢.te 
"Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tadition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
= courses. Graduate division in education and 
. 1. Walter Malone, Pres., Decatur, tlinois. 





PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
+, exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
= body . . . more than half from Presby- 
trian homes coeducational .* small 
classes . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of fatied campus and woodland overlooking 
iver. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


Dusvugvue, Coed, Dubuque, Iowa 
Emporia, Coed, Emporia, Kans. 

Grove Crry, Coed, Grove City, Pa. 
Hanover, Coed, Hanover, Indiana 
Hastinos, Coed, Hastings, Nebr. 

Huron, Coed, Huron, S. D. 

Ipano, Coed, Caldwell, Idaho 

Inurors, Coed, Jacksonville, Il. 
JAMEstowN, Coed, Jamestown, N. D. 
Jounson C,. Smirn, Coed, Charlotte, N. C. 
LaFayette, Men, Easton, Pa. 

Lake Forest, Coed, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Lewis anp Criark. Coed, Portland, Ore. 


ATTEND A PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


daughters. Ask these colleges for catalogs ( please mention Presbyterian Life). 


These are Presbyterian U.S.A. Colleges 


Lixcotn (Junior Couuiece ), Coed, Lincoln, Il. 


the Board of Christian Education as 
and the education of your sons and 


Lixcotn University, Men, Lincoln Univ., Pa. 
LinDENWoop, Women, St, Charles, Mo. 
Maca.ester, Coed, St. Paul, Minn. 
MaryYVILLE, Coed, Maryville, Tenn. 
Mivuiin, Coed, Decatur, Ill. 

Missourt VaLiey, Coed, Marshall, Mo. 
OcciwENnTtTaL, Coed, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ozarks, Coed, Clarksville, Ark. 

Park, Coed, Parkville, Mo. 

Parsons, Coed, Fairfield, Ia. 

PIKEVILLE (Jn. Cottece ), Coed, Pikeville, Ky. 
Rocky Mountain, Coed, Billings, Mont. 
Terry Unrvearsiry, Coed, San Antonio, Texas 
Tusa, Coed, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tuscutum, Coed, Greeneville. Tenn. 
Waynessurnc, Coed, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster, Men, Fulton, Mo. 
Westminster, Coed, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wurrwortn, Coed, Spokane, Wash. 

Witson, Women, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wooster, Coed, Wooster, Ohio 











FOLDING CHAIRS 


- IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


sWRITE FOR CATA Ae: 
AND Low ECT PRIC 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. s4 SCRANTON 2,PA. 








THE PAYNE-SPIERS 
* STUDIOS mc. + 


Be STAIDED 


PATERSON to new JERSEY 




















ML 17, 1954 








Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet a a, Book P3. 
Budget Pian if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 




















Books for Children 


Two books of devotional materials 
for families with young children. 
More than 200 suggested devotions 
and a large selection of poems that 
children love. Companion books, 
with sturdy paper covers, in gift 
box, $1.00, postpaid. 


hs Uyoer tsom_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


- 
Having read the articles by 
JAMES D. BRYDEN you will be 
interested in his helpful book— 
LETTERS TO MARK. In the form of 
an exchange of letters, a pastor 
and his friend, Mark, probe to- 
gether the question: “Why does 
God let people suffer?" The an- 
swer is a book of ‘warmth and 
strength for acold and weary day.” 
—Presbyterian Life. $2.00. 

et your bookseller 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 





ie es 


a 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in publishing books—theologi- 
cal, scholarly, fiction and — for religious, 
educational and lay markets—can help ou. 
Write for free brochure, We Can Publis our 
pan, wate describes our cooperative publish- 
ing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC., Dept. P-44 


386 Fourth Ave.. New York 16, New York. 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 





WANTED: Minister or Director of Christian Education 
for downtown mid-western Church. Congregation com- 
mitted to vigorous expansion program. Generous start- 
ing salory; liberal non-salary benefits. Degree re- 
quired. Write M. P. Wallis, Presbyterian Life, Per- 


sonal! Box HG, Witherspoon Bidg., Phila. 7, Pa. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 117 Years of 
183] Service to the Church 1954 
and clergy 












PEWS, PULPIT « CHANCEL 
——, Fuwulire 


warts rom CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, 





Would Thoreau 
Watch TV? 


Years ago, Henry David Thoreau 
wrote his book Walden. “We are in 
great haste,” he noted, “to construct a 
magnetic telegraph from Maine to Texas; 
but Maine and Texas, it may be, have 
nothing important to communicate.” 

If that sage were living at this hour, 
his criticism might need but slight re- 
vision to be applied to television. The 
coaxial cable carries a bewildering spate 
of programs: old movies, sentimental bi- 
ographical sketches, tear-jerking drama, 
and an innumerable host of impressive 
commercials for unimpressive products 
ranging from headache powders to in- 
stant puddings. 

Despite many fine programs, there 
are arid hours when television, that won- 
derful invention, simply “has nothing 
important to communicate.” Roundly 
deploring the inferior offerings on cur- 
rent TV listings, critics point out the 
stabbings, the shootings, the fist fights, 
robberies, and beatings offered even on 
so-called children’s programs. In a state- 
ment that must be some sort of record 
in naivete, one mother is reported to 
have said, “I thought because they were 
children’s shows, they were for chil- 
dren.” The sad facts are that many com- 
mercial studios are not aware of what 
good programming means either for chil- 
dren or for adults, and some just don’t 
care. 

Jack Mabley has written of this prob- 
lem in a recent pamphlet, What Educa- 
tional TV Offers You. Published at 25c 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., it gives 
a summary of the need for and the slow 
development of this noncommercial type 
of video. 

No less than 245 channels have been 
set aside for educational TV by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; and 
they will be reserved for this purpose 
as long as educational circles evidence 
interest in them. But the fight to estab- 
lish such studios on a going basis is a 
tough one. The old bogey that frightens 
every TV station hits the noncommer- 
cial group especially hard. And that, of 
course, is money. 

Some states have seen unsuccessful 
requests brought to the legislature for 
special appropriations. Other groups, 
however, wouldn’t touch their legisla- 
tors with a ten-foot antenna. They are 
suspicious that political pressures would 
follow state funds. Public subscriptions 
are being raised in several sections; and 





as you could expect, the foundations 


SEEN AND HEARD 


have been tapped for funds. It require 
quarter of a million dollars to put a@ 
mercial TV station into operation, 
that is still a lot of money. Yet it is | 
than the production costs of the Milk 
Berle show for just two weeks, 
Unfortunately the home viewer yj 
tend to judge educational television by 
the standards of spectacular programs} 
which he has already become acy 
tomed. No absent-minded professor ey 
expect to hold a volunteer class in th 
numerous living rooms of the country: 
side unless he employs a bit of shoy. 
manship. Such educational programs x 
commercial studios have already sched. 
uled, however, demonstrate that leam. 
ing can be fascinating. Ding Don 
School, What in the World?, Authn 
Meets the Critics, and The Big Idea ar 
among the commendable programs that 
prove the point. Every one of these, i 
should be acknowledged, owes its exis 
ence to the fact that commercial chap. 
nels already see the value of some edv- 
cational spots in their weekly line-up, 























































John Crosby recently reported in his 
syndicated column that 2,200 set-owners 
purchased the New York University sy 
labus, Today’s English, in order to par- 
ticipate in their televised English course. 
That's a sizable class. The University of 
Houston got between eight and ten 
thousand viewers into its video course 
on elementary psychology, which has 
been called “the largest single group of 
students for any class in elementary psy- 
chology ever taught, anywhere, any 
time.” 

As TV’s intelligentsia develop new 
stations devoted to learning, we can 
forward to instruction in fine arts, music 
appreciation, science, physical educe- 
tion, modern languages, good parent 
hood, reading helps, religious teachings, 
aging successfully, and teenage hobbies. 

These subjects are eminently worth 
presenting, and more of them are com- 
ing into our picture tubes, It is safe 
anticipate that there will soon be enough 
such features to influence even Mr. 
Thoreau, were he alive today, to i 
a table-model set in his rustic hut by 


Walden Pond. 
—J. C. Wynn 
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out ane Question: Why stress Easter? Is it so 
atio = important for us? How can we know the 
t ee ; sory is true? What does it mean for our 


he Miltosiy ith and living? 

Answer: Easter is important because 
ithelps Christians realize how basic the 
Resurrection is in the Gospel story. The 


iewer wij 
Vision by 


Ograms 

— a important thing is the Resurrection of 
fessor cal Jesus and the hope this gives to us. When 
ass in thi Easter helps us see this, it does us good. 


“Bi But it is misleading if we get the idea 
> COuntry. a ee fe 

of shoyl that the Resurrection is something to re- 
grams asf member only at Easter. Actually we 
dy sched. Christians celebrate the Resurrection 
rat lean. every week. The change from the Jew- 
1g Dong ish observance of the Sabbath, the 
Author gventh day of the week, to the Chris- 
tian observance of Sunday, the first day 


rams that the week, was due to the Christian 
these. message that the Resurrection of Jesus 
J 


its exig.@ occurred on the first day. Easter empha- 
ial chan. Sizes a great central fact that should be 
ome edy.@ Vivid in our worship and thought the 
ne-up, ff year round, 

The Resurrection is that important. 
Notice how important it is in the New 
Testament. It forms the climax in each 
Gospel. The sermons of Acts stress this 
triumphant event. The letters repeatedly 
recognize how decisive is its place in the 
Gospel story. Jesus is the one who died 
and is “alive for evermore” (Revelation 
* § 1:18). Notice too that the message of the 
¥ Resurrection is what transforms the dis- 

ciples, shattered by the Crucifixion of 
Jesus, and gives them confidence and 
d in his § urage. The Apostolic Church arose 
owners § Pon the Resurrection faith. The dis- 
sity syk ciples are witnesses of the Resurrection 
- to par- (Acts 1:22). They understand the whole 
course. § “ory of Jesus in the light of the Resur- 
ersity of § "ction. Even the Cross, which to so 
ind ten § Many Christians is the central event, is 
. course § %ly given its Christian meaning in the 
ich has § light of the fact that God raised Jesus 
roup of from the dead. The entire New Testa- 
ary psy- J Ment and its preaching are presented in 
e, any § the light of the message of Christ’s 
Resurrection, 








yp new 
an look 
, music § ‘Is that story true? We know that the 
educa- § disciples were transformed by an ex- 
parent- § Perience in which they were certain that 
chings, they had met the risen Christ. In that 
obbies. § faith the Church arose and spread, men’s 
worth § lives were changed, and the Gospel 
e com-§ read widely. This remarkable, life- 
safe to § tansforming experience could not have 
nough en due to deliberate fraud by the dis- 
n Mr. § dples; those men did not gain their new 
install § joy, courage, and power by devising a 
nut by § cunning, fraudulent story. Nor did these 
efits come from delusion. What 
Wynn @ Stange and inconsistent results of de- 
lision such world-enriching _ benefits 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





would be! It is vastly more reasonable to 
believe, even if we cannot explain the 
how of it, that Christ really came back 
to his disciples, that he really had been 
raised from the dead, that this unique 
event explains the changed lives and re- 
newed purpose of his followers. And 
those who believe this find in their life 
of faith and worship a deep inner con- 
firmation of their faith; they are satis- 
fied that it is true. 


What does this mean for Christian 
worship and living? It shapes our think- 
ing about Christ’s relation to his Church. | 
His touch with his Church did not end 
with his earthly life. He is not a dead 
leader; he is the risen, living Lord of the 
Church; by his living presence or gift of 
the Spirit he is its active Head, 

In the second place, as Paul saw, the | 
Resurrection has application to present | 
life. If God raised Jesus from the dead, | 
if the redeeming power of God was at 
work in Christ to help us, then in the 
Church of the risen Christ his power is 
at work to transform the lives of his 
people. Just as the ‘first disciples were 
changed and madz “more than conquer- 
ors” by the Resurrection faith, so the 
first effect in the life of the Christian 
who finds this Resurrection faith is a 
new life here and now. As Paul puts it, 
we can and do “walk in newness of life” 
(Romans 6:4). The immediate effect of 
genuine Christian faith, and the witness | 
the Christian can most effectively give | 
to the Resurrection message, is a life 
really changed and dedicated to the God 
who raised Christ. 








This message, in the third place, gives 
solid hope for the future life. The risen 
Lord is not through with his work. He 
will complete the bringing of all life | 
under the rule of God. The power of | 
God shown in the Resurrection will 
bring God’s full purpose to pass; the 
risen Christ will be his agent in doing 
that. This is the setting the New Testa- 
ment gives for our personal hope. The 
Easter message is not that God gives 
each isolated individual a promise of a 
hermitlike immortality, It is that in the 
full triumph of God’s purpose, in the 
sure victory of God’s cause, all who put 
their faith in Christ will share, and they 
will be safe and secure for this life and 
the next as they find their safety and 
security in the risen Christ and in the 
fellowship of his people. 

—F.oyp V, FiLson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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Five sizes for all age groups, nursery to 
adults. The new DeLong chairs are unequaled 
for beauty and durability. Scientifically 
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blue, green and brown. 
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THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
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quaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


The World-wide Mission of Pres- 
byterians. A world-map folder 
with facts and illustrations show- 
ing all the overseas work of the 
United Presbyterian, Presbyte- 
rian U.S., and Presbyterian U.S.A. 
Churches. 1 to 50, free; addi- 
tional, 5c each. 


Missing—One Parent by J. C. Wynn. 
An article describing the expe- 
riences of a child in a broken 
home. Methods are suggested for 
coping with the situation, 5c. 


Interpreting Ordination Vows. Con- 
tains an explanation for elders 
and deacons of the meaning of 
their ordination vows and a cer- 
tificate of ordination, 20c. 


Calls to National Frontiers 1954. 
Teachers, housemothers, ordained 
ministers are needed from Alaska 
to the West Indies. Free. 


We Worship Him. Prepared for 
women’s organizations, this 20- 
page pamphlet of worship-helps 
is equally useful to other groups. 
15c. 


Every Member Canvass Source 
Book. It is not too early to order 
this Source Book which will stim- 
ulate ideas concerning methods, 
literature, and letters for your 
next Every Member Canvass. 
$1.00. 


The Greatest of These. An inspira- 
tional leaflet on Christian love 
and action in a church. Reprint 
of one of Dr. Walter Barlow’s 
lectures in New Life Schools of 
Christian Living. 2c. 


World Friendship Reading List 
1954. New edition of the annual 
list of current books, graded for 
various age groups in the field of 
the world outreach of the Chris- 
tian Church, Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 














THE LORD'S PRAYER 


(Continued from page 9) 


able to produce enough to feed all the 
inhabitants of the globe. What a naive 
assumption. The selfish hearts of men 
will need this prayer until God’s King- 
dom has come and his will is done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

In the fifth petition we say, “Forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 
Matthew uses the word debts. Luke’s 
version says, “Forgive us our sins.” A 
considerable percentage of Christendom 
uses the words, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” though the word trespasses 
does not occur in either of the two ver- 
sions of the Lord’s Prayer given by the 
Evangelists. But whatever word we use, 
the meaning of the petition is abundant- 
ly clear. Indeed, it is all too clear for 
our small hearts. 

When Jesus finished teaching his dis- 
ciples this prayer, according to Matthew 
he added an explanatory word. He said, 
“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.” Why this repetition? Be- 
cause he saw the jealousy and anger and 
unforgiveness in the hearts of his own 
disciples as they disputed as to which 
of them was greatest. 


In the presence of John Wesley on 
one oceasion, a man said to another; 
“I shall never forgive the man who did 
this injury to me.” Wesley turned and 
remarked to him, “Then, my brother, I 
hope that you will never sin, since if you 
sin you will stand in need of the divine 
forgiveness.” 

When you come before God in prayer, 
pause long enough to look closely and 
honestly at the root causes of the grudge 
you bear against another or the resent- 
ments that you cherish, whether they 
be real or imagined. Then ask God to 
show you how much of that hurt you 
received is due to your own attitude 
and your own lack of the spirit of Christ. 
When you have so examined yourself, 
the inspired words of Holy Scripture 
will sound in your soul like heavenly 
music: “Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamor, and evil speak- 
ing, be put away from you, with all 
malice: And be ye kind one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you.” 

Then, and then only, will you be able 
honestly and sincerely to pray, “Forgive 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

And now we reach the final petition: 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. I suppose that this petition 
has provoked more perplexity and be- 
wilderment among Christian people than 
any other of the six that make up the 
Lord’s Prayer. Why should we ask God 









not to lead us into temptation? Is them CHI 
any possibility that he would tempt 
to do evil? Let us be clear on this oy 
thing: God does not stand on the gig 
of evil, enticing men to sin, for, as 
truly says, “God cannot be tempted 
evil, neither tempteth he any man.” Pay 
of our difficulty is because the woq 
tempt did not originally mean “seduce” 
“solicit,” “entice”; rather, it meant “y 
try,” “to make test of.” This is the fom 
in which the word may be found repey. 
edly in both the Old and the New Tes. 
ments. Abraham was tried in the offer: 
up of Isaac. Job was tested by his mi. 
fortunes, In both cases the Hebrew worl 
sometimes translated “tempted” is used 
Again, when Jesus asked Philip wher 
they could buy bread for the multitude 
in the desert, the Evangelist writes, “An 
this he said to prove [Philip], for hk 
himself knew what he would do.” The 
word prove is the same Greek wor 
as tempt. But chiefly we read tha 
after his baptism our Lord was led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness to bk 
“tempted,” that is, to be tried or tested 
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This is one of the most important 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. It isa 
plea in which man expresses his hu. 
mility—his mistrust of himself. He de. 
clares his awareness of his own weak- 
ness. Moral testing may be a necessary 
part of his spiritual development, but 
he humbly asks God to be near him in 
the hour of trial and to preserve him 
from evil. So these words bring his glori- 
ous prayer to a close: Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. 

The Early Church in its liturgy, added J © 
a doxology, which was widely used even F Ray 
in the first century of the Christian era: § tog 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory. This is taken from David's 
doxology in I Chronicles 29:11: “Thine, 
O Lord, is the . . . power, and the glory 
and .. . the kingdom.” 
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Dr. William Osler years ago told the 
students of Yale, “Begin the day with 
Christ and his prayer; you will need no 
other.” Osler was right. The whole com- 
pass of man’s need is included in this 
matchless prayer. It should always be 
said slowly, thoughtfully, and reverently, 
so that the meaning of each petition may 
sing into our hearts. So shall we grow 
in spiritual maturity and in the knowl 
edge of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 


ee 


> 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it ism 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors. And lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil: For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 
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“Ranchers’ sons shouldn't be afraid 
of horses.” 








He de § “You're right,” agreed Larry unhap- 
n weak B ily, Larry knew Randy was disap- 
ecessaty § pointed in him as a brother. But Larry 
ent, but had never been near a horse before Mr. 
; him in Davis adopted him and brought him to 
we him the ranch to live. “Maybe I shouldn't 
us glori- have come to this ranch,” Larry thought 
not into # himself. “Maybe I should have stayed 
evil. Fin the orphanage in the city.” 

j, added F *You’]] get over your fear of horses,” 
ed even § Randy said, “and they'll get to love you 
1aN €f8: § too, Look at Shep; he loves you as much 
’ power, 9 ashe loves me. He loved you from the 

David’ } frst time you set foot on this ranch a 

Thine, } month ago.” 
ae glory FT Jove him too,” said Larry, giving 

the big shepherd dog a friendly slap. 

“Why don’t you come down to the 
‘old the tables right now?” suggested Randy. 
ay with F We've got some mighty fine horses.” 
reed no Larry hesitated. “I don’t know.” 
lecom-f “Aw come on, Pardner,” drawled 
in this f Randy. 
yays be Larry couldn’t let Randy down again. 
erently, fF “4l) right,” he said grimly. 
on may § “Good,” answered Randy, “You said 
€ grOW § you liked the books about horses I’ve 
knowl § given you. If you like to read about 

» Jesus & horses, then you'll like the real thing.” 

“I did like the books,” admitted Larry, 
“l ‘but reading about horses and being near 
n, Hal are two different things. It’s like 
| come. § reading about lion hunting and actually 
it ™ F wing on a hunting expedition.” Horses 
bread. we so big, he thought, and so strong. 
forgive Larry and Randy were about to step 
) temP- F into the stable, when they heard Jake 
. rp the hired man shouting. 
nd the Bd colt came tearing out of the stable 
tt full gallop. Quickly Randy pushed 
~ Lire 
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Dupe Larry 
AND THE COLT 


By Cheryl Nicholls 


Larry out of the way before the colt 
could knock him down. “Whew, that 
was close,” he said breathlessly. “That 
colt of Princess Lelia’s is sure a wild 
one.” 

“I don’t care whose colt it was,” said 
Larry, shuddering. “I don’t want to get 
that close to another horse again ever.” 

That night at supper Randy told his 
parents what had happened. “That colt 
is sure wild,” he said. 

“I think the colt needs some friend- 
ship,” said Mrs. Davis. “We haven't 
been paying much attention to him.” 

“I figured Larry would take him over 
when he came,” Randy said. 

Larry noticed the bitterness in Randy’s 
voice. He sure had been a disappoint- 
ment to everyone. He liked it here. He 
liked being part of a family. Still he 
couldn’t go on being a disappointment to 
Randy. Later that evening, when Randy 
was in his room reading, Larry made a 
hard decision, and went to tell Mrs. 
Davis about it. “Mother Davis,” he be- 
gan, “I think you'd better write the or- 
phanage and ask them to take me back.” 

Mrs. Davis looked at him in surprise. 
“Don’t you like it here?” 

“Yes, ma’m, but ranchers’ sons 
shouldn’t be afraid of horses, and I am,” 
replied Larry, “and, after what hap- 
pened today, I don’t think I'll ever get 
over it.” 

“Well, if you think you'll be happier, 
I'll write the orphanage tomorrow,” 
promised Mrs. Davis, “but I hope you 
change your mind.” 

The next morning as Randy and Larry 
started off to school, Larry saw some- 





thing ahead that made him freeze with 
fright. Jake the hired man was trying 
desperately to control Princess Lelia’s 
colt. Suddenly the little horse jerked 
loose from Jake and came wildly at the 
two boys. 

Randy ran, but Larry just stood as 
though bolted to the ground, while the 
colt came charging toward him. The 
colt came within a few yards of Larry 
and abruptly stopped. Larry stared at 
the colt. Then Larry saw bewilderment 
in the little horse’s eyes. “Why, he’s 
frightened, too,” Larry thought. 

Then Larry began speaking softly. 
“It’s a tough world, isn’t it, fella?” As 
Larry talked, the colt began to lose his 
wild look, Larry began walking toward 
him, all the time talking calmly to the 
colt. Soon he was close enough to take 
his reins and pat his mane. “Well, boy, 
I'm going to take you back to your stall, 
but I'll come see you after school.” 

As the two boys started to school 
again, Randy said, “Brother, that was 
the bravest thing I ever saw. I guess we 
won't hear any more talk about going 
back to the orphanage.” 

“Nope, I guess horses like friendliness 
just as dogs and people do,” answered 
Larry. “That colt’s sure going to be a 
swell horse, but what are you going to 
call him?” 

“That's up to you, Pardner; we in- 
tended to give him to you from the 
start,” reminded Randy, “and now he’s 
more your horse than ever, because you 
sort of picked each other.” 

“Then, Pardner, I think I'll call him 
Prince, since his mother was Princess,” 
Larry said. “I bet he'll be the best horse 
on the ranch.” 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1,000 PICTURES. See 
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with intriguing photos, 
many in full color; excit- 
ing text! Ten “‘tours’” to 
fabulous places. 448 pages. 
Publisher's edition, $7.50. 


THE POWER OF POSI- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Péale. One 
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fiction best-sellers. This 
inspired writer and think- 
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novels, biographies and inspirational Reading Club distributes an out 
books by such outstanding authors as ‘Bonus’ Book free for each. f 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- selections you take. When the 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, ey De Teilhet the Bonus Books is figured in, 
and Bellamy Partridge. save as much as 60% of your boo 
you can safely leave Re - older chil- Join Now — Send No 
dren can read them if they wish. Lf you believe in a book club 
What Membership Means To You appeal! to the finest instincts 
There is no charge for membership in member of your family, let us 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost you to the Family Reading Cl 
of the books themselves. You pay only while you can get your choice 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) THREE of the wonderful books 
for the books you purchase after reading here — two as your PREE Me’ 
the book review magazine 3 will Gift, and one as your first Club 
come to your home each month. pay — for only $1.89! Send no mo 
postman nothing; your bill ‘wit be due mail the coupon today with t 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a vValue-stamps (cut from this p: 
book every month—you may accept as represent the three books yo 
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| of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
| any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special! 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and/| -— 
| handling). There are no Gene dues or = and| 
I may accept as.few as four selections or alternates 
] during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will CI joe seg Book of 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- rden Magic 
4 tions or alternates I accept. 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
| If not delighted, I will return all books in 
i 7 days and this membership will be canreled. 
i» 


C) Creative Home 
Decorating 

() Peace With God 

ue. 

Miss (Please print) 0 a Talenine Posi 


Street and No 
(CD The Silver Chalice 
Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading . 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond 8t., Toronto 2, Ont. C) Stillmeadow and 
Offer good only in U. 8S. A. and Canada. Sugorbridge 
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